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Effective fire prevention 


engineering has been one 
of the principal reasons 


for the success of Mill 


Mutual Insurance. 






































THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


* s « 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............2eeceeeeeees Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............0+02ee008 Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association..............eeeee00: Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co...............000000% Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................- Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................++. Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Iil. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 


AR creeps into magazines as it 

does into everything nowadays 
because it reflects what is the major 
occupation of the national mind. How 
quickly the American people accepted 
the inevitable and started to prepare 
for a big scale conflict is demonstrated 
in practically all public and private ac- 
tivities © So academic a meeting as 
that of the University Teachers of In- 
surance yielded a high assay of war ma- 
terial. We print two of the papers 
delivered before the professors. One, 
by Capt. Reese F. Hill of the U. S. Army 
in charge of insurance for that division 
of our government, gives an inside view 
of how a difficult wartime problem is 
being worked out. The other by William 
D. Winter, veteran expert on marine in- 
surance, scans the horizons of the sea 
and sets down the practical hazards of 
the day — and night ® But, while the 
shooting starts abroad, we still look to 
affairs at home. An example is the move- 
ment to improve the status of medical 
testimony which frequently has caused 
confusion in insurance trials. Our article 
deals with how Minnesota has sought to 
handle a well-worked-out experiment © 
News of course reverts back often to 
war times. 


NEXT MONTH 


IG fires of the previous year is al- 

ways a looked for feature and next 
month we shall have it for you with some 
startling details © We are getting to- 
gether some information on civilian de- 
fense against bombing, and on protect- 
ing the special investments of a war 
period. Which reminds us to say, "Buy 
Defense Stamps and Bonds". 















































WILLIAM J. SWAIN 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF DELAWARE 


OMMISSIONER Swain appointed in 1939 has drawn on his large experience 
to build up an efficient well-organized Department. His committee ap- 
pointments in the National Association of Insurance Commissioners include: 
fraternal, group hospitalization and medical service, life subcommittee, and 


uniform countersignature laws. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY» » »» 




















URING the process of catching up on our reading 
D of current magazines we found ourselves won- 
dering whether a certain item had any major sig- 
nificance or was merely evidence of a tempest in a teapot. 


One of the leading insurance publications complains, 
asking “Why those who conduct the business of capital 
stock fire insurance should feel the urge to invade the 
field of insurance journalism’. This has reference to 
an announcement by the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific that a new magazine under its sponsorship 
has been distributed to 10,000 agents in California. 


Looking at this from a distance we think our con- 
temporary is too much disturbed. At least there is hardly 
occasion enough for such strong language against the 
3oard, which it is said, “has laid itself open to the crit- 
icism of fathering a consumer’s cooperative”. Or is this 
strong language any more? A great many of the best 
stock people in the business, years ago adopted coopera- 
tive methods where cooperation seemed advantageous 
and from this idea has sprung the National Board, the 
Casualty and Surety Executives, the Underwriters 
Laboratories, various educational institutions and the 
like. Individual horse-and-buggy notions have given way 
generally to modern streamlining for the benefit of the 
public and the net result has been very good. Many of 
those out on the soliciting firing line tell us that the 
anti-consumer’s cooperative slant in selling talk so often 
used in the past, has largely receded to backwoods com- 
munities — and indeed the “participating” idea is being 
frequently discussed favorably in stock circles, mostly 
as yet behind closed doors but it is in the air. Profit 
motive associations originally organized with enthusiasm 
to extract so much per membership are languishing for 
lack of interest. Anybody who studies the subject sees 
that the good producer for any recognized type of car- 
rier makes a good profit on his time invested. As to the 
dividend question this is still a free country and the 
policyholder is more and more demanding that he be 
allowed to decide without emotional pressure being 
brought on him, where he wants to place his business. 


We were the most startled by another note in the com- 
plaint. For the same editorial continues saying: “Yet 
the stock companies expect insurance journals to defend 
capital stock insurance against the inroads of the mu- 
tuals”. This is surprising for we had thought that the 
publication in question, for a long period, had held its 
head above that particular kind of fog. Maybe the in- 
surance press has been misjudging the stock companies 
who by now may be a little tired of the protestations of 
those who think that the stocks need continual defense. 
After all it may be the soliciting methods, not the com- 
panies, which are mostly at fault ; for the trouble is caused 
chiefly by indefensible misrepresentation directed against 
certain competitors. And anyway an insurance adver- 
tisement should not be placed in a publication on a direct 
ax to grind basis. 


Nor do we think it often is. Nor is the advent of the 
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B.F.U. of the Pacific’s magazine, “Board Lines’, going to 
take away much revenue or many subscriptions from the 
other insurance publications. It is quite possible for 
editors and business departments to get jittery complexes. 
Meeting a fear is generally the way to dispel it. Wouldn’t 
it be a good experience for such magazines as need it 
to depart from the much worn tradition that stock in- 
surance must be defended or catered to at all costs, and 
loosen up a little in their attitudes? Some progressive 
publications have of late years lifted the ban at least on 
printing news of the stock competitive field, which is 
now so large as to be real news. And the result has been 
both gratifying to the public and not unprofitable to the 
publishers. 
eee 


OING into the theoretical side, isn’t there a slight 

danger to journalistic liberties if established maga- 
zines give hints of possible boycott if other magazines 
are launched? This would seem to be a species of cen- 
sorship, and where is the editor to whom censorship of 
even mild variety is not a red flag. If the B.F.U. of the 
Pacific wants to send its own message to its own people 
in “Board Lines” they should not be hampered by any 
hand, East or West. There is already too much inter- 
change of fear-inspired back scratching, and all to no 
ultimate purpose since in the long run antagonism of this 
sort may easily operate to hinder progress for each party 
concerned. Long observation has lead us to the conclu- 
sion that we and all others should welcome competition 
from as many publications as can arise. The danger is 
not great, for all of the present day magazines during 
the years have developed a following which is willing 
and anxious to stand by. If because of inability to read 
the handwriting on the wall, some cannot survive, the 
law of the survival of the fittest will do its work and 
special pleading will not stop it for long. 


Doubtless we have made too much of this incident 
which is only a surface indication of something that is 
probably more an annoyance than a deeply seated con- 
viction. But we hope that the matter will not go much if 
any farther. For if it does it will lead into blocking 
sources of information to the policyholder who unfortu- 
nately is not too well supplied with avenues of knowledge 
about what are his rights and privileges. Probably 90% 
of the matter in insurance magazines of all types is writ- 
ten from the company or agency standpoint. While well 
recognizing that buyers of insurance often have funny 
ideas of what they should get for theif money, we would 
favor a new magazine ardently devoted to the policy- 
holder’s viewpoint and independent of whether this or 
that interest likes it or not. Even during the possibly 
imminent curtailment of paper stock and other supplies 
we would still advocate a steadily expanding portion of 
policyholder sections in insurance magazines. The effi- 
cient companies and the competent agents and salesmen 
will get along all right, for the people who actually have 
the hazards to face will reward them for good service. 




















WELCOMING NEW MAGAZINES 
IN THE INSURANCE FIELD 
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Things We Cherish 


WE PICKED UP THE FOLLOWING 
PARAGRAPHS BY WALTER LIPPMAN 
from a magazine, “The Industrial 
Nurse”, published by the Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wisconsin. It 
says what many people of late have 
been trying unsuccessfully to put into 
words. 


When men suppose they can be 
freed from suffering, they do not by 
denying the inevitable, escape the trials 
which are for mankind inescapable; they 
merely remain unready to meet these 
trials and unable to comprehend them 
and to bear them and to surmount them. 
They imagine a world which does not 
exist, and they become attached to 
things which do not endure, and they 
learn nothing which will sustain them 
when at last, but inexorably, they too 
must leave their homes, their clothes, 
their money, and their place and share 
the lot of all men. Nor can they who 
seek to escape and deny the lot of man- 
kind add anything to, or even compre- 
hend, the great achievements of men. 
For no saint, no hero, no discoverer, 
no prophet, no leader, ever did his work 
cheaply and easily, comfortably and 
painlessly, and no people was ever great 
which did not pass through the valley 
of the shadow of death on its way to 
greatness. 

Thus it comes about in the history of 
nations, and in the lives of individuals, 
that they cannot long preserve in ease 
and comfort what they themselves have 
not created in toil and pain. That, in 
the last analysis, is why freedom and 
justice have been placed in such deadly 
peril throughout the world. In no great 
nation were there, until recently, enough 
men and women who remembered what 
it had cost their forefathers to win 
such freedom and such justice as they, 
the living generation, had become ac- 
customed to take for granted. They 
could not imagine a world in which the 
elementary conditions of a civilized life 
had disappeared. So used were they to 
the blessings of civilization that they 
could not imagine the possibility of be- 
ing deprived of them. They could not 
conceive that anything could happen 
which would ever compel them to earn 
those blessings as their forefathers had 
earned them. They were glad to be- 
lieve that they were descended from the 
heroes and the saints. But it never 
occurred to them that in their steam- 
heated, air-conditioned world there 
would ever again be saints and heroes 
struggling to redeem mankind. 

The lesson of the tremendous days 
through which we are passing is that 
men cannot live upon the achievements 
of their forefathers, but must them- 
selves renew them. They cannot live 
on the work of their forefathers. They 
must earn their living in the sweat of 
their own brows. They cannot enjoy 
the liberties won by the heroism of 
their forefathers. Only by their own 
heroism can they remain themselves 
free. We cannot escape, and we cannot 
by any device circumvent, the elemen- 
tary facts of life, — that for a people 
there is nothing for nothing, that what 
they have they must themselves make, 
that what they cherish they must them- 
selves achieve, what they wish to keep 
they must themselves defend. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


MORE THAN THIRTEEN MILLION 
RADIO SETS, A RECORD IN A SINGLE 
year, were distributed in 1941 — Ca- 
nadian Underwriters’ Association as- 
serts that nearly 30 per cent of the 
46,629 fires in Canada during 1940 
were caused by carelessness of smok- 
ers — The United States Secret 
Service estimates that $100,000,000 
in bogus checks are cashed annually 
— A simple mechanism, not visible 
to the driver, which records all ab- 
rupt stops and starts is being in- 
stalled on many public busses — The 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Serv- 
ice, created by the FCC, is now ac- 
tively translating, transcribing, anal- 
yzing and reporting from 600,000 to 
900,000 words transmitted daily by 
foreign broadcasting stations through- 
out the world —Ninety-two school 
buildings in Arkansas were destroyed 
by fires during the past four years, 
according to a report by the state’s 
commissioner of education. 





Von Thaden Heads Excess 


Underwriters 


FOLLOWING A MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF EXCESS UN- 
derwriters, Inc. of New York held 
recently, announcement was made of 
the election of Arthur von Thaden as 
President and Lester A. Menegay as 
Vice President and Production Man- 
ager. 

Mr. Menegay resigned his position 
as Vice-president of the Peerless Cas- 
ualty Company effective December Ist 
and since that date has been associated 
with Joseph P. Gibson, Jr. in the 
management of Excess Underwriters, 
Inc. Prior to his connection with the 
Peerless he was Vice President of 
Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica from 1931 to 1939. He is one of 
the best known men in the excess re- 
insurance field, having started as a 
clerk in the office of Henry W. Ives 
& Company in 1915. 

Arthur von Thaden leaves his posi- 
tion as Assistant to the President of 
Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 


ica to take on his new duties with 
Excess Underwriters, Inc. Mr. von 
Thaden previously was Manager of 
the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States with which he was connected 
from 1926 to 1941. Prior to his affi- 
liation with the Chamber he was stat- 
istician for the Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company of Newark and 
before that assistant statistician for 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York City. 

Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., who has been 
Secretary of the Excess Insurance 
Company of America since April of 
this year has been elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the company and will be Man- 
ager of its Casualty Department. He 
was Manager of Excess Underwriters, 
Inc. of New York City from 1929 to 
1936, since which time he has been 
President of that company. 

Mr. Arthur G. Stanten has been 
elected a Vice President of Excess In- 
surance Company of America. Since 
1938 he has been Manager of the 
Surety and Fidelity Department of 
the American Motorists Insurance 
Company and the Fidelity Depart- 
ment of the [umbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company. Prior to his as- 
sociation with these companies he was 
for 17 years Chicago Manager of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Balti- 
more. 

Commenting on the announcement, 
Mr. Frank I. Winans, President of 
Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, and former Chairman of the Board 
of Excess Underwriters, Inc., said: 

“In my opinion the new setup as- 
sures to the clients of both institutions 
competent, careful attention to their 
reinsurance needs. 


Mutual Agents President 
Looks Ahead 


“THE JUSTIFICATION FOR THE EX- 
ISTENCE OF THE AGENCY SYSTEM IN 
our economic life is under constant 
challenge and the necessity for the 
middleman or agent in insurance is 
under attack” Bryson I*. Thompson, 
newly elected president of the Na- 
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tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents reveals in his first public 
statement since assuming office. 

‘We, who have devoted years to the 
study of insurance and invested time 
and effort in the operation of insur- 
ance agencies” he continued “realize 
the importance of our place in the 
business picture of our communities. 
We know, that because of our know- 
ledge of insurance, our ability to tell 
the story of insurance to others, and 
our immediate availability for service, 
we have provided protection against 
fire and casualty hazards to many 
who, in countless instances, would 
otherwise have suffered loss. 

“Our accomplishment as local 
agents has been greater by reason of 
our interest in fire and accident pre- 
vention. Unfortunately, however, the 
public and even our own policyholders 
do not understand insurance as we do 
and there exists the likelihood that 
our importance as a basic economic 
factor will continue to be misunder- 
stood.” 

Mr. Thompson further urged that ; 

“We must strive collectively in 
greater number to promote a better 
understanding of insurance generally 
on the part of the public”. He de- 
clared, “there is no better medium 
for mutual agents than the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, with affiliated state and re- 
gional organizations throughout the 
country”, and he welcomed inquiries 
as to the details of this organization. 

National Association committee ap- 
pointments as announced by President 
Thompson for the forthcoming year 
are as follows: 

ADVISORY — C. M. Westbrook, 
Chairman ; John R. Vaughn, Alabama 
Association; J. A. Avary, Georgia 
Association; J. M. Zachary, North 
Carolina Association ; J. Wayne Bar- 
ker, Tennessee Association; A. M. 
Deal, Virginia-D.C. Association; H. 
G. McGee, Mississippi Association ; 
Walter C. Taylor, New York Asso- 
ciation; George E. Phelan, New 
Jersey Association. 

EXECUTIVE—C. M. Westbrook, 
Chester C. Jennings, Bryson F. 
Thompson, 

BYLAWS — James F. 
Chairman; William C. 
Anderton G. Burke. 


AGENCY ORGANIZATION 
PROBLEMS—W. Emmert Swigart, 
Chairman; Dudley Kincade, N. C. 
Flanagin, James M. Battle, T. R. 
Schultz, Robert L. VanFossan. 


FINANCE — Charles M. Boteler, 
Chairman; J. M. Zachary, J. A. 


Avary, John Swigart. 


Minor, 
Goodwin, 
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Bryson F. Thompson, president of the National 
Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents calls on his 
associates to promote a better understanding 
of insurance generally on part of public. 


MEMBERSHIP —J. C. McGee, 
Chairman; Floyd H. Craft, Vice 
Chairman. 

STATE AND REGIONAL AS- 
SOCIATIONS — John R. Chappell, 
Jr.. Chairman; Albert R. Peters, 
Emmett V. Thompson, 

1942 CONVENTIONS — George 
E. Phelan, Chairman. 

RESOLUTIONS — George D. 
Ratliff, Chairman ; George Jones. 

NOMINATIONS—L. D. Ashton, 
Chairman; Craig Watson, H. G. 
McGee, Joseph E. Malmstead, R. E. 
Dismukes. s* * 


High Court Denies Absolute 
Right of Agent to Expirations 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN HAS SET ASIDE THE 
$5,000 damage judgment awarded to 
H. C. Woodruff, Kalamazoo insur- 
ance agent, by a Circuit Court; he 
had alleged interference on the part 
of the Auto-Owners Insurance Com- 
pany of Lansing with the terms of 
his agency contract. 

Suit was instituted against the Au- 
to-Owners by the agent when, fol- 
lowing the cancellation of his agency 
contract, the company communicated 
with various of the risks written 
through his office. This, it was con- 
tended, was in violation of the inter- 
pretation of the American Agency 
System which holds that the agent 
owns the expiration date, and the 
name and address of the person in- 
sured. The Circuit Court jury up- 
held this contention and awarded the 
plaintiff a damage judgment in the 
amount of $5,000. 

The Supreme Court in setting 
aside this judgment said in part as 
follows : 
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“The full purpose of and the need for 
the application of the custom estab- 
lished by the American Agency System 
is that the so-called clientele or estab- 
lished business of an insurance agent 
may be preserved to him as far as pos- 
sible upon termination of his agency. 

“To this extent, and no further, the 
custom should be respected and en- 
forced. This custom does not cut off 
all right of the insurer to contact per- 
sons to whom its policies had been 
issued through the discontinued agency. 
Instead, the insurer is only denied what 
would otherwise be legitimate in the 
way of attempting to appropriate to 
itself or some other of its agents the 
business which under this established 
custom belongs to the agent with whom 
the principal had severed its relations.” 

“Obviously the plaintiff's right under 
the American Agency System would 
not be violated by a continuation of this 
established practice after termination of 
the agency, provided defendant did not 
by its conduct maliciously interfere with 
the plaintiff's right in his established 
business.” 


Ruling on Non-Resident Agents 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
JOUN A, LLOYD OF OHIO, IN A RECENT 
communication directed to all insur- 
ance companies, other than life, and 
to all agents thereof, licensed to do 
business in the state, points out that 
the Ohio law forbids a resident agent 
to accept business originating with a 
non-resident agent or broker who is 
not licensed by the Department. The 
full text of the opinion follows: 

Your attention is called to Section 
644-4, Ohio General Code, which reads 
as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any insur- 
ance company authorized to do business 
in this state to pay or allow or cause 
to be paid or allowed for negotiating 
any contract of insurance on any prop- 
erty within the state of Ohio any com- 
mission, consideration, money or other 
thing of value to any person, firm or 
corporation not licensed in accordance 
with ther provisions of this act.” 

Section 644-2 of the Ohio ‘General 
Code provides for the licensing of non- 
resident brokers and is a part of the 
“act” referred to in the final word of 
the above section. 

We also wish to direct your attention 
to the provisions of Section 12380, Ohio 
General Code, which reads as follows: 

“Whoever aids, abets, or procures an- 
other to commit an offense may be 
prosecuted and punished as if he were 
the principal offender.” 

In connection with the handling of 
foreign brokerage business, the provi- 
sions of Sections 644 and 5438, Ohio 
General Code, also must be observed. 

Likewise, may we call attention to 
the penultimate paragraph of the rul- 
ing of this office dated January 9, 1936, 
which reads as follows: 

“Therefore, the burden is upon all 
resident Ohio agents and upon all in- 
surance companies authorized to trans- 
act business in Ohio, their employees 
handling brokerage business, including 
fieldmen, special representatives, state 
or special agents licensed by the State 
of Ohio, to see that all brokerage or- 
ders executed by them are from such 
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insurance brokers and agents only as 
are duly licensed by Ohio.” 

Resident agents of Ohio may effect 
brokerage orders originating with non- 
resident agents or brokers covering 
property and in connection with prop- 
erty situated or located in Ohio, only 
for such non-resident agents or brok- 
ers as are duly licensed as foreign brok- 
ers by the Division of Insurance, State 
of Ohio, under Section 644-2. The law 
forbids a resident agent to accept busi- 
ness originating with a _ non-resident 
agent or broker who is not licensed by 
this Division. The resident agent may, 
of course, accept an order directly from 
a non-resident assured. 

We consider it to be equally the duty 
of all resident agents and of all insur- 
ance companies, authorized to trans- 
act insurance, other than life, in Ohio, 
to determine whether or not a non- 
resident agent or broker, who seeks to 
place insurance in connection with prop- 
erty located in Ohio, is licensed in Ohio 
as foreign broker and to comply with 
the law strictly in not accepting such 
insurance originating with unlicensed 
non-resident agents or brokers. 

The investigation made by this Divi- 
sion which was started by my predeces- 
sor disclosed a number of serious ir- 
regularities in handling this class of 
business. This investigation established 
the following facts: 

1. That some Special Representatives 
also licensed as Resident Agents were 
signing blank policy forms which were 
sent to the home offices of their com- 
panies to be used in connection with 
brokerage business. 

2. That some Special Representa- 
tives also licensed as Resident Agents 
had given blanket authority to one or 
more individuals in the home offices of 
their companies to countersign policies 
in the name of the Ohio Special Rep- 
resentative. 

3. That some Special Representa- 
tives also licensed as Resident Agents 
kept no record of policies countersigned 
by them and in some instances have not 
been able to furnish this department 
with any information regarding brok- 
erage business and particularly is this 
true where this class of business had 
been handled as outlined in paragraphs 
1 and 2. 

4. That in a number of instances 
policies were signed at the home office 
of the company with a rubber stamp 
bearing the Special Representative’s 
signature, as a Resident Agent. 

5. It was found that a considerable 
volume of business had been executed 
by Special Representatives who were 
also licensed as Resident Agents in 
Ohio for the account of non-resident 
brokers or agents who were not licensed 
by Ohio when these contracts were ex- 
ecuted. 

All of the above practices are in the 
opinion of this department violations or 
evasions of the Ohio statutes. We un- 
derstand that these practices have 
ceased, but this department will con- 
sider future infractions as not alone 
serious offenses but as raising the ques- 
tion of the right of the offender to a 
license. 

At this time, we wish to draw the 
attention of all fire insurance companies, 
and their brokerage departments, if any, 
to the ruling of this office dated Janu- 
ary 9, 1936, prescribing how insurance 
on Ohio property shall be placed, copy 
of which was sent to you. 
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We also wish to draw the attention of 
all concerned to Ohio General Code, 
Section 644-2, which provides for the 
issuance of brokers’ licenses to non- 
residents of Ohio and prescribes how 
the insurance may be placed, namely, 
a Foreign Broker’s license permits the 
licensee “to place insurance other than 
life insurance in this state with any 
qualified domestic insurance company 
in this state, or its agent in this state, 
or with the licensed agent in this state 
of any foreign insurance company duly 
admitted to do business in this state 
and not otherwise.” 

The rule and regulation of this office 
dated February 19th, 1940, is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 161-1 Ohio General Code pro- 
vides that rules and regulations of this 
Division shall go into effect the tenth 
day after being filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. This ruling is filed with 
the Secretary of State on January 9th, 
1942, and therefore will be in full force 
and effect on and after January 19th, 
1942. 

* * ie 


Colonel Neslen Transferred 
to Fort Douglas 


C. CLARENCE NESLEN, FORMER COM- 
MISSIONER IN UTAH AND NOW, BE- 
cause of meritorious Army service, 
elevated to the rank of Colonel, has 
been ordered to act as Chaplain with 
the 115th Engineers at Fort Douglas, 
Utah, near Salt Lake City. Colonel 





C. CLARENCE NESLEN 
Former Utah Commissioner elevated to rank 
of Colonel. 


Neslen during the early part of the 
mobilization had a similar post at 
San Luis Obispo, California with the 
145th Field Artillery, a portion of 
which was recently assigned to active 
duty somewhere in the Pacific. 
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Holds Term Policy Premium 
May Be Paid In Installments 


AN INTERESTING OPINION HAS BEEN 
HANDED DOWN BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Herbert of Ohio dealing with a fire 
insurance company engaged in the 
business of insuring property in the 
state against loss or damage by fire, 
which is a member of a rating bureau, 
the rules of which provide for the pay- 
ment of premiums at the inception date 
of the policy and do not provide for 
the payment of premiums in install- 
ments during the term of the policy. 
A company so situated, the Attorney 
General declared, may put into effect 
in the state of Ohio a plan whereby it 
collects premiums on policies insur- 
ing against such risks where the total 
of such installment premiums at all 
times equals or is more than the short- 
rate earned premium for the time such 
policy has been in effect. The opinion 
points out, however, that a notice of 
such a plan must be filed by the com- 
pany with the Superintendent of In- 
surance and the rating bureau of which 
it is a member pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 9592-9 General Code. 


If a company authorized to carry on 
a fire insurance business in the state 
takes a note from one of its policy- 
holders for the premium on such a 
policy, the opinion holds, it does not 
constitute an investment within the 
meaning of the terms as used in Sec- 
tions 9518, 9519 and 9607-11, Gen- 
eral Code. Likewise, the opinion points 
out, if an insurance company organ- 
ized under the laws of another state or 
foreign country which is authorized 
to do business in Ohio takes a note 
from one of its policyholders for the 
premium on such policy, such com- 
pany does not thereby engage in the 
banking business within the meaning 
of Section 9559, General Code. 


Unique War Insurance Plan 
in China 

WAR RISK INSURANCE COVERING AIR- 
RAID DAMAGE TO BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
trial property in this country becomes 
a distinct possibility as enemy missiles 
continue to rain down upon .\merican 
soil in the Far East, and the threat of 
token bombings menaces the American 
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mainland. In view of this contingency, 
it may prove of interest to American 
businessmen and insurance men to 
observe the unique manner in which 
China has provided against war risk 
to business and government property 
during the past four years of her 
struggle against Japan. 

Since the war began war insurance 
policies amounting to a total of $865,- 
000,000 have been issued by China’s 
Central Trust, auxiliary organiza- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received at 
United China Relief headquarters, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. The 
Central Trust is the sole agency in 
China underwriting war-insurance 
risks since none of the 40 private 
commercial insurance companies 
doing business in China at the present 
time has sufficient working capital to 
handle this business. The joint capi- 
talization of all 40 private firms comes 
to only $38,351,120. 

Consequently, war insurance was 
initiated by the Chinese Government 
in October, 1937—three months after 
the outbreak of the war—as a means 
of encouraging production and recon- 
struction of essential industries in the 
Free Western Provinces, and a re- 
serve of $20,000,000 earmarked for 
this purpose. Of the total war insur- 
ance that has been issued thus far, 
$600,000,000 consisted of war trans- 
portation risks, covering goods in 
transit. The remainder — $265,000,- 
000—comprised land insurance poli- 
cies, including those on bombing risks. 

Land insurance, mainly an insur- 
ance against bombing risks now, is 
unique not only in China, but in the 
world. Land insurance covers in- 
dustrial properties, goods, ““godowns” 
(warehouses) and even includes fac- 
tories, which —in contrast to trans- 
portation insurance — do not move 
from one place to another. Of all 
the cities in the interior of Free China 
where the Central Trust assumes 
risks, Chungking — China’s heavily 
bombarded wartime capital and head- 
quarters for the Central Trust — is 
the most important. The value of its 
policies comprise two thirds of the 
nation’s total. An interesting feature 
of Chungking war-risk insurance poli- 
cies is that every year between Novem- 
ber 1 and April 1 premium rates are 
reduced by one fourth of their original 
amount because foggy weather makes 
danger from air attacks negligible dur- 
ing this period. 

Because of its desire to promote 
productive enterprises in the rapidly- 
developing interior and to insure them 
against undue losses, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has undertaken war risks at 
remarkably low rates as compared 
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with those on other forms of war 
risk abroad. In no case does the pre- 
mium rate exceed one percent of the 
total amount insured. Special dis- 
counts are given to longer-term poli- 
cies and to industries having a bearing 
on reconstruction. 

Despite the phenomenally low pre- 
mium rates and the heavy property 
damages sustained in China from four 
years of Japanese bombardment, war 
risk underwriting has proved a finan- 
cial success for the Government. [or 
example, the Central Trust was able 
to collect $20,000,000 in premiums on 
the $600,000,000 of transportation 
risk issued. Half of the $20,000,000 
was used for compensation on losses 
and damage of the property insured 
and for operating expenses. The re- 
maining $10,000,000 represented a 
profit and is now being used to rein- 
force the reserve on land insurance 
where risks are higher. 


Survey Reveals Rebuilding 
Costs Much Higher 


A TIP TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION WAS 
sounded recently when insurance di- 
rector Edward L. McManus of that 
organization warned hotel men to 
check the adequacy of their insur- 
ance coverage because of the steady 
increase in building and replacement 
costs. 

A survey prepared for the Asso- 
ciation by the Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports indicates just how 
much costs have increased. [For ex- 
ample, the survey reveals that to 
replace a typical composite hotel 
building erected in 1922 at a cost 
of $300,000 would run about $378,- 
000 at present price levels. Similarly 
a building costing $300,000 in 1932 
would cost $429,000 today. 

On the basis of the Dow Service’s 
findings building costs were 26 per 
cent higher in 1942 than in 1922 
while the difference between 1932 
and 1942 represents a 43 per cent 
increase. 

Myron L. Matthews who prepared 
the survey commented as follows: 

“These are national averages and are 
indicative only of the trend of values 
between specified basing periods. They 
may not safely be applied to a given 
location. 

“Generally speaking there are three 
basic types of hotel construction — 
brick and wood, brick and concrete, 
brick and steel. The brick and wood 
type building costing $100,000 in 1922 
would cost $125,000 to rebuild today. 
The brick and concrete hotel costing 
$200,000 to build in 1922 would cost 
$258,000 today. The $300,000 brick and 
steel building of 1922 would cost $386,- 
000 today. Using 1932 as a basing period 
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the comparative figures are, respec- 
tively: $134,700; $260,000; $403,800. 

“Furniture and furnishing costs are 
harder to peg at any point. There are 
many factors, making it extremely haz- 
ardous to make any specific statement 
on this phase of cost. However, for 
comparable prices, or materials, in this 
category, our best over-all estimate is 
that since 1922 prices have increased 30 
per cent, and since 1932, 45 per cent. 
Right now the market is very much up- 
set with the trend upward.” 


Columbia Offers Course On 
Fire Loss Adjustment 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN NEW 
YORK CITY HAS ANNOUNCED THAT IT 
will offer during the Spring session 
— February 5 to May 21, 1942 — 
an evening course on adjustment of 
fire losses under the instruction of 
L. B. Hazzard of the firm of Bur- 
lingame and Hazzard. The course 
will cover adjustment procedure, or- 
dinary problems, contract conditions, 
adjusting technique, methods of de- 
termining value and loss, handling of 
claimants. Its purpose is to offer 
training to the younger men in the 
adjustment departments of insurance 
companies, or otherwise interested in 
loss work; men who appreciate the 
problems of adjusting, but who have 
not yet had a wide experience in han- 
dling adjustments, in particular, those 
who, in the course of time, would 
probably go on to occupy senior 
positions. 

Application for admission to the 
class may be made by letter addressed 
to Mr. Hazzard at 110 William 
Street, New York, or by personal 
interview. Classes will meet from 
7:00 to 8:40 P.M. on Thursdays in 
Room 409 of the Business Building. 
Tuition fee for the course is $25 
plus a university fee of $5. 


Government to Write Land 
War Risk Coverage 


REASONABLE PROTECTION AGAINST 
LOSSES RESULTING FROM ENEMY AT- 
tacks which may be sustained by 
property owners through damage to, 
or destruction of, buildings, struc- 
tures and personal property, includ- 
ing goods, growing crops and _ or- 
chards, will be afforded through the 
War Insurance Corporation, created 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration with a capital of $100,000,- 
000. Until details are arranged no 
application or report will be re- 
quired unless there is a loss. Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
has announced that, with the ap- 
proval of the President, the Corpora- 
tion will extend the same protection 
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to property owners in Alaska, Ha- 
waii, the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, as it does 
to property owners in continental 
United States. 

It is pointed out that accounts, 
bills, currency, debts, evidence of 
debts, money, notes, securities, paint- 
ings and other objects of art will 
not be covered. 

\s yet no definite plan has been 
worked out although the British and 
Swedish plans are being studied. 
However, it is expected that when a 
program has been developed a pre- 
mium may be charged for coverage 
in excess of some stated amount. 

When it became known that the 
Corporation was studying the Brit- 
ish plan of government land war in- 
surance the Attorney General of the 
United States issued an opinion hold- 
ing that its use in this country would 
be illegal because mandatory premi- 
ums would constitute a direct tax 
in violation of the Constitution. Un- 
der the British setup war insurance 
is mandatory for most classes of risks 
with a rate of 144 per cent being 
charged. The adoption of such a 
plan in the United States would have 
called for uniform mandatory “war 
insurance taxes’ to property own- 
ers throughout the country. Thus 
property owners in the center of the 
nation, where the bombing hazard 
is considered negligible, would be 
charged the same rate as those on 
the coasts where the danger is con- 
sidered greater. 

It has been announced that other 
terms and conditions for land war 
risk insurance will be made public 
as they are established. No protec- 
tion will be available to owners of 
property, who, in the opinion of the 
President, are ‘unfriendly to the 
United States. 

Machinery to provide war risk in- 
surance and reinsurance on Amer- 
ican ships has also been set up. The 
United States Maritime Commission 
has revealed that a $40,000,000 fund 
has been established for such a pur- 
pose and is now open to ship owners 
unable to obtain adequate insurance 
for their vessels at “reasonable terms 
and conditions” from commercial un- 
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1941 Fire Losses Up 5% g 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITE STATES 
DURING 1941 TOTALED $322,357,000 

an increase of approximately $16,- 
000,000 or 5 per cent over the 1940 
total — according to preliminary es- 
timates of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters. The 1941 total 
was the largest for any year since 
1932 when losses amounted to $442,- 


143,000. 
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Losses in December were $31,261,- 
000, an increase of $2,644,000 or 9 
per cent over those reported for the 
same month in 1940. 

losses for each month of the past 
three years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





1939 1940 1941 

Jan. $ 27,615,316 $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 
Feb. 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
May 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
June 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 
July 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
Aug. 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
Sept. 22,837,250 21,198,000 24,668,000 
Oct. 24,300,500 22,091,140 30,833,000 
Nov. 27,248,160 23,449,000 23,822,000 
Dec. 27,059,200 28,617,000 31,261,000 
Total 

12 

mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 $322,357,000 

a a # 


W. H. G. Kegg Retires 
After 38 Years Service 


W. H. G. KEGG, SECRETARY OF THE 
LLUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Company of Mansfield, Ohio, retired 
on January 1 after having served the 
company for 38 consecutive years. 

Charles H. Keating, president of 
the company, in making the an- 
nouncement, stated that the Board 
of Directors had accepted “with re- 
gret” Mr. Kegg’s request that they 
consider his retirement. A_ resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation for his 
long service to the company was 
adopted by the Board. 


Mr. Kegg, a Pennsylvania farm- 
er’s son, came to Mansfield in 1890 
as a youth, when his father, who had 
been wounded in Civil War service, 
was forced to seek work less strenu- 
ous than farming. The young man’s 
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W. H. G. Kegg, long secretary of Lumber- 
mens of Mansfield, retires. 





first position after having completed 
a course at Mansfield Business Col- 
lege was as a department store clerk, 
following which ke went with the 
Farmers National Bank of Mans- 
field. He was at the bank 10 years 
to the day, rising from the position 
of clerk to assistant cashier. 

In 1895, the Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company was organized in 
Mansfield to write insurance for the 
lumber trade, an industry that felt 
it had been paying too high a rate 
for various coverages. E. S. Nail, 
a prominent lumberman, who is still 
Board chairman of the company, was 
the founder. In July, 1903, Mr. Kegg 
accepted an offer to join the Lum- 
bermens and shortly thereafter he 
was appointed secretary, a post which 
he held for more than 38 years. 


Pearl Censured by New York 
Department 


AS THE RESULT OF HEARINGS ON A 
REPORT ON EXAMINATION THE UNITED 
States branch of the Pearl Assurance 
Company, Ltd., has been censured 
and reprimanded by Superintendent 
of Insurance Louis H. Pink of New 
York. The censure and reprimand 
were occasioned by the activities of 
its former Pacific Coast manager, 
Alfred L. Merritt, and its former 
Montana agent, the Miller Insurance 
Agency, in connection with the writ- 
ing of state business in Montana. 
Deputy Superintendent McLoughlin, 
before whom the hearings were held, 
emphasized that the company was 
strong financially and that the cen- 
sure in no way reflected upon its 
soundness. 

The action taken by the Depart- 
ment was due not only to the acts 
of the company’s responsible agents 
in connection with the writing of in- 
surance on property in Montana and 
in the handling of that business, but 
more particularly to the fact that 
after it became fully aware of what 
had been done it failed to take ap- 
propriate action. In addition, the 
company appointed Mr. Merritt as its 
U.S. manager after it had full knowl- 
edge of the entire transaction. 


James Taylor Reynolds Dies 
JAMES TAYLOR REYNOLDS, SECRE- 
T\RY OF THE FARMERS HOME MU- 
tual Insurance Company of Madelia, 
Minnesota, since 1911, died at his 
home in that city on December 13, 
1941. Mr. Reynolds was state as- 
sociation director for the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies for many years. 
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November Traffic Deaths 
Tie All-Time High 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE MONTH OF NOV- 
ember totaled 4,050, tying the previ- 
ous all-time November high estab- 
lished in 1936, according to statistics 
compiled by the National Safety 
Council. The November toll was the 
biggest of the year and was the 
fourth month in the country’s his- 
tory to bring more than 4,000 traffic 
deaths. It was 13 per cent, or 470, 
greater than the November toll. in 
1940. 

According to the National Safety 
Council the year 1941 is running a 
neck-and-neck race with 1937 for the 
dubious distinction of bringing a rec- 
ord-breaking traffic toll to the United 
States. So close is the race that the 
result will not be known until the 
December figures are tabulated. The 
nation’s traffic deaths for the first 
eleven months of the year totaled 
35,690. This was almost 1,200 
greater than the entire 1940 toll and 
16 per cent more than the same 
period of that year. ; 

The Council states that if the De- 
cember toll was more than 6 per cent 
higher than in the preceding Decem- 
ber, 1941 has brought a new all-time 
high of almost 40,000 traffic deaths. 
The 1937 toll was 39,643. 


N. Y. Auto Rates and Rules 
for 1942 Remain Unchanged 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK HAS ANNOUNCED THAT 
as a result of conferences with the rat- 
ing bureaus representing both stock 
and mutual companies he has approved 
their recommendation that the sched- 
ule of rates presently in effect for reg- 
ular automobile bodily injury and 
property damage insurance be con- 
tinued without revision for the year 
1942. He pointed out that because of 
the increase in accidents it had been 
feared that some rate increase might 
be necessary. 

The average rate for private pas- 
senger cars is 49% lower today in 
New York City than it was in 1934 
and 32% lower in the balance of the 
state. Substantial reductions in that 
period have also been made in the 
rates for commercial cars. In addi- 
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tion the scope of the coverage given 
to assureds has been materially broad- 
ened. 

In order to spread the cost of the 
insurance as equitably as possible the 
state, for rating purposes, has been 
divided into 45 territories and the 
rates reflect the actual loss experience 
of the cars in each district. Any re- 
vision in the rates at this time would 
be based on the experience prior to 
1941. Although there has been some 
variation within the territories, the 
over-all result of such a revision would 
be a small increase for 1942. The pres- 
ent uncertainties as to the effect of 
war conditions, the enactment of the 
new financial responsibility law and 
the trend in 1941 towards an increase 
in the number of accidents lead to 
the belief that it would be unwise 
to have any revision of the rates at 
this time. 

The Superintendent stated that the 
rules and procedures in connection 
with insurance under the new financial 
responsibility act will be made effective 
concurrently with the effective date of 
the new law which is January 1, 1942. 
One point over which he said there is 
some misunderstanding is that of 
“surcharges”. Apart from the opera- 
tion of the regular rating plans (pre- 
ferred risk and classification of use) 
there are two distinct situations where 
surcharges will be made. When a per- 
son who, because he is regarded as a 
poor risk has been refused insurance 
by at least three companies, finally 
obtains his insurance through the as- 
signed risk plan, he is called upon to 
pay a15% (10% for long haul truck- 
ing) higher premium than if he had 
been able to obtain it in the regular 
way. That is one instance where a 
surcharge is to be made. The other is 
in connection with the issuance of a 
financial responsibility insurance cer- 
tificate. 

Except where there has been a con- 
viction for a violation resulting in 
suspension or the failure to pay a 
judgment for damages a person who 
holds the regular standard liability 
policy meets all the requirements of 
the new financial responsibility law 
and if he becomes involved in an ac- 
cident he need only furnish evidence 
that he has such a policy. For this 
“notice of policy” the insurance com- 
pany makes no charge whatsoever. 
On the other hand, the person who has 
no insurance at the time of the acci- 
dent and who decides to furnish evi- 
dence of his financial responsibility for 
the future by obtaining insurance must 
furnish what is known as the absolute 
policy. Such a policy affords absolute 
coverage for liability to injured per- 
sons whenever loss or damage covered 
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by the policy occurs. Being absolute 
in form, the insurance company is sub- 
jected to a greater risk than under 
the regular standard policy. When a 
certificate is issued by the company 
evidencing this absolute policy a sur- 
charge of 5% will be made. In the 
past it has been 10%. In other words, 
there is a reduction of 5%. 

The 5% surcharge does not apply to 
persons who have insurance at the 
time of the accident except in the case 
of those (1) whose licenses are sus- 
pended because of minor offenses 
under the Vehicle and Traffic Law, 
(2) whose licenses are suspended 
upon “‘any reasonable ground appear- 
ing upon the record” or (3) who fail’ 
to pay judgments resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Where the motorist has been con- 
victed of one of the more serious vio- 
lations of the Vehicle and Traffic Law 
the surcharge instead of being 5% will 
be either 25% or 50% depending upon 
the seriousness of the violation. Those 
percentages have been in effect for 
some time and have as their basis the 
fact that the company is issuing a 
policy to one who seems to be a very 
poor risk. The new rules provide, 
however, that they, too, will be re- 
duced to 5% at the end of three years 
from the date of the conviction. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company Announces 


Promotions 


PRESIDENT JAMES S. KEMPER OF 
THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASU- 
alty Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced the election of G. H. 
McClure as a secretary and J. M. 
Breen and F. S. Rye as assistant sec- 
retaries of the company. 


Mr. McClure is head of the pay- 
roll audit department. Mr. Breen is 
in charge of the educational depart- 
ment, and Mr. Rye is the super- 
vising underwriter in the automobile 
underwriting department. 


Safety Men Watch Ban On 
New Autos and Tires 


THE BAN ON NEW AUTOMOBILES 
AND TIRES DOES NOT AUTOMATICALLY 
solve the traffic accident problem, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the 
National Safety Council. “Since the 
curtailment was announced, there 
seems to be a growing belief that 
traffic accidents will drop,” said 
Sidney J. Williams, director of pub- 
lic safety for the Council. ‘That 
theory isn’t supported by fact.” Mr. 
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Williams said the curtailment might 
reduce accidents if it does three 
things: 

1. Reduces sharply the number of 
cars in use. 

2. Influences those who do use cars 
to drive less. 

3. Influences motorists to drive 
more slowly and carefully to prevent 
excessive wear or loss of the car in 
a wreck, 

But it is more probable, Mr. 
Williams pointed out, that other fac- 
tors may cause an actual increase in 
the traffic toll. They are: 

1. Motorists will be driving older 
cars, and may find it difficult to keep 
them in safe condition because of a 
shortage of spare parts and skilled 
mechanics. 

2. Tires in many instances will be 
used beyond the safety point. 

3. Many cars discarded as unfit for 
service will go back on the road. 

4. The tempo and urgency of war 
production and transportation will be 
increasing every day, further aggra- 
vating the problems that already have 
sent the traffic toll to record propor- 
tions. 


5. Blackouts 
cities. 


may come to many 

“There also is an intangible danger 
in the present situation,’’ Mr. 
Williams added. “If safety leaders 
and the public feel that the auto and 
tire curtailment takes care of every- 
thing, there may be a serious let-down 
in personal and organized safety ef- 
forts. This must not happen. 

“The problem of traffic accident 
prevention never will solve itself, bar- 
ring a complete ban on the private 
use of gasoline. In England traffic 
deaths — even daytime deaths where 
blackouts were not a factor — in- 
creased greatly, despite a sharp cur- 
tailment of non-essential auto travel. 

“The toll must be cut 8,000 before 
we get back to where we were in 


1938. This is no time for compla- 
cency. It is the time for more inten- 
sive attack.” 


F. Robertson Jones Dies 

F. ROBERTSON JONES, FORMER GEN- 
ERA MANAGER AND SECRETARY- 
treasurer of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, died on 
December 26 at Winter Park, Flor- 
ida. Mr. Jones, who was almost 70 
years old, retired several years ago 
because of ill health and for a period 
of three weeks preceding his death 
had been in a critical condition. 
When the Association of Casualty 
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and Surety Executives was organ- 
ized in 1926, Mr. Jones played a 
leading part in its formation and was 
appointed acting secretary and treas- 
urer. In 1929 he was elected gen- 
eral manager of the organization. 


Industrial Health Leaders 
Meet in Chicago 


THE INCREASING INTEREST IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS AND IN 
action directed toward their solution 

which has become more intense 
because of the necessities of the war 
program — were evidenced by the 
attendance of approximately four 
hundred leaders in this field at the 
fourth annual Congress on Indus- 
trial Health held on January 12-14 
at Chicago’s Palmer House. The Con- 
gress was sponsored by the Council 
on Industrial Health of the American 
Medical Association, of which Dr. C. 
\l. Peterson, Chicago, is secretary. 

Timeliest of the lectures making 
up the three-day program were those 
concerning training methods for in- 
dustrial workers, a subject which is 
assuming more importance daily as 
new workers come into industry to 
replace those taken by the armed 
services, and as experienced indus- 
trial workers are transferred from one 
type of activity to another. Among 
those touching upon this phase of 
industrial health were Dr. W. A. 
Sawyer, Rochester, N. Y., who spoke 
upon the medical aspects of voca- 
tional and industrial training; Dr. A. 
C. Ivy, Chicago, who discussed the 
physiology of work; and Dr. Joseph 
Tiffin, Lafayette, Ind., who analyzed 
the placement of workers in industry. 

Directly concerned with the war 
effort were the addresses of Major 
Sam I. Seeley, Washington, D. C., 
and of Major Alfred A. De Lorimier, 
Washington, D. C. Major Seeley ex- 
plained the workings of the machin- 
ery which has been set up to secure 
a sufficiently large number of medi- 
cal officers in the armed _ services 
without disrupting civilian medical 
services overmuch; Major De Lori- 
mier outlined the methods adopted 
by the United States Army for mass 
chest roentgenography. 

The lecture on industrial medicine 
was delivered by Dr. Leroy U. Gard- 
ner, director of the Saranac (N.Y.) 
Laboratory for the Study of Tuber- 
culosis, who gave a resume of de- 
velopments in the industrial tuber- 
culosis field. The lecture on trau- 
matic surgery was given by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Howes, New York City, 
who discussed wound healing. 
Other subjects which were dis- 





cussed during the Congress were a 
dental program for industry, by Dr. 


RK. M. Walls, Bethlehem, Pa.; the 
panel system in workmen’s compen- 
sation administration, by Dr. David 
J. WNaliski, New York City; profes- 
sional relations, by Dr. Anthony J. 
lanza, New York City; industrial 
health and the war, by Dr. Clarence 
DD. Selby, Detroit; visiting nurses in 
industry, by Joanna Johnson, Mil- 
waukee ; progress in official agencies, 
by J. J. Bloomfield, Bethesda, Mary- 
land; post-graduate education in in- 
dustrial health, by Dr. Walter L. 
Bierring, Des Moines; conservation 
of manpower in Connecticut, by Dr. 
Clifford Kuh, New Haven; health 
education for industrial workers, by 
Dr. Leverett D. Bristol, New York 
City; conservation of hearing in in- 
dustry, by Dr. C. C. Bunch, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; recent trends in physical 
examinations under civil service, by 
Dr. Verne K. Harvey, Washington, 
DD. C.; and medical service plans for 
small industry, by Dr. Myer S. 
loom, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Important reports read were those 
of the Council on Industrial Health, 
the Committee on Industrial Derma- 
tology, the Committee on Industrial 
()phthalmology, and one upon vita- 
min administration in industry which 
had been prepared by representatives 
of the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion and the Council on Industrial 
Health. 


One of the more interesting fea- 
tures of the Congress was the sym- 
posium on undergraduate industrial 
medical education, at which were dis- 
cussed present problems in curricu- 
lum adjustment, the separate dis- 
cipline involved in industrial health, 
the correlation of industrial hygiene 
instruction with other clinical train- 
ing, the industrial clinical clerkship, 
industrial experience in the intern- 
ship, and the occupational disease 
clinic. Principal speakers were Dr. 
Raymond Bb. Allen, Dr. Will F. Lyon, 
and Dr. Milton H. Kronenberg, all 
of Chicago; Dr. T. Lyle Hazlett, 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa.; Donald E., 
Cummings, Denver; and Dr. Fred J. 
Wampler, Richmond. 


The Congress’ final day was given 
over to a clinical program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine. Subjects treated by faculty 
members were pulmonary capacity 
tests; interpretation of chest X-ray 
films; patch testing in occupational 
dermatitis; tests of value in indus- 
trial toxicology; evaluation of the 
traumatic abdomen; dental and oral 
manifestations of occupational origin ; 
industrial hernia; and the occupa- 
tional anemias. 
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Abuses of Medical Testimony 
—The Minnesota Experiment 


By M. G. MACKAY 


OST individuals with the 
M habit of close observation 

have professed to note, over 
the past decade, a growing tendency 
on the part of the American public 
to question values and_ institutions 
and organizations whose existence it 
long had taken more or less for 
granted. 

Whether this tendency has _fos- 
tered, or has been the result of, a 
considerable growth in the organized 
channels through which information 
and opinion are conveyed to the man 


in the street — such as publications 
and their news services, radio, the 
motion picture — may be argued 


endlessly. But it is not disputed that 
there has been a decided increase in 
the efforts of groups ranging from 
ordinary pressure organizations to 
official investigating bodies to use 
these channels to give to their own 
views a wider circulation than would 
be possible otherwise. The result has 
been that most institutions have had 
the spotlight of publicity trained upon 
such frailties as they may possess, 
and that few indeed have escaped 
having a little patch of hide burned 
off here and there. 


Perhaps none has come through 
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the ordeal as well as has the medi- 
cal profession. Many lines of type 
purporting to debunk medicine have 
been printed. There has been ridi- 
cule of the qualifications of many 
individual practitioners. An investi 
gation of the profession’s economic 
side has been conducted, with the 
inference that medicine has become 
a tight monopoly. But by and large 
the medical profession has retained 
the confidence of the American pub- 
lic, which has seemed to regard medi- 
cine’s problems as something with 
which the profession itself could be 
expected to deal more effectively 
than could lawmaking bodies or other 
outside organizations. 


Not the greatest of the medical 
profession’s problems, but one which 
has existed for enough years and over 
a sufficiently wide area to have be- 
come a source of real annoyance to 
the ethical physician and to the medi- 
cal societies in which he may hold 
membership, is that of the giving of 
dishonest testimony by medical ex- 
perts or by those who pretend to 
this distinction. It has been an im- 
portant problem because of the ob- 
vious danger that flagrant abuses by 
the few will foster disrespect for the 
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professional opinions of every medi- 
cal man who may be called to the 
witness stand, but it has been a 
problem concerning which not a great 
deal ever has been done. 

Today abuses of medical testimony 
constitute a problem which is being 
attacked vigorously and intelligently 
under the auspices of the Minnesota 
State Medical Association. And _be- 
cause it does promise to control ef- 
fectively the problem of dishonest 
medical testimony, the experiment 
now being conducted by the Minne- 
sota pioneers is being watched care- 
fully throughout the nation by medi- 
cal societies, by lawyers and_ the 
courts, and by all of the various in- 
terests which are vitally concerned 
with the dependability of the physi- 
cian’s professional testimony. Upon 
its success or failure may hinge the 
initiation of similar plans in other 
states, and the minimizing of what 
has come to be regarded as a real 
threat to public confidence in the 
medical profession. 

The testimony of medical experts 
probably fell to its lowest point in 
public esteem during the era of glam- 
orous homicides which now seems to 
have passed. A standing joke every- 
where was the uniformity with which 
medical experts for the defense would 
testify that the accused was insane, 
and with which the state’s medical 
experts would testify that the ac- 
cused was sane as could be; the 
bearded Viennese alienist became a 
standard comic type without whom 
no motion picture involving a court- 
room scene could be considered au- 
thentic. 


[Less spectacular, but of infinitely 
greater economic and social impor- 
tance, was the disrespect for medical 
testimony which began to develop in. 
those concerned with the civil courts. 
Most physicians, called upon to give 
expert testimony in a personal in- 
jury case for example, would do so 
honestly to the extent of their abil- 
ity. But there have been cases in 
which physicians have given medical 
testimony which was downright dis- 
honest. There have been cases in 
which physicians who testified were 
found later to have been active mem- 
bers of fake accident rings. There 
have been cases in which physicians 
pretended to be experts upon some 
medical specialty upon which testi- 
mony was required, but whose knowl- 
edge of the specialized field was so 
limited as to make their testimony 
dishonest. There have been cases in 
which physicians have permitted their 
sympathy for the injured person to 
excuse some shading of the exact 
medical truth. There have been cases 
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of physicians — educated in re- 
spected medical schools and members 
of respected scientific societies — 
who have made virtually a profession 
of testifying for a few lawyers with 
whom they have contacts, and whose 
intensive courtroom experience has 
permitted them to master the art of 
impressing juries and of standing up 
under cross-examination to an ex- 
tent which might arouse the envy of 
an actor or a veteran trial lawyer. 

It goes without saying that the 
recurrence of such cases decreases 
the confidence in the medical profes- 
sion which might otherwise be held 
by the public, and by such observant 
and influential individuals as judges, 
attorneys, journalists, and business 
men. 

Remedies have been suggested in 
a number of states to control this 
situation, but most of them have in- 
volved reforms in the law governing 
expert testimony or other legislative 
expedients, and few physicians have 
felt themselves qualified to propose 
drastic action of this sort. The pio- 
neering approach adopted by the 
Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion is different. Its plan operates 
through a_ standing committee of 
physicians which is available for in- 
vestigation of every instance of ap- 
parently deliberate deviation from the 
truth on the part of any physician 
testifying as a medical expert in 
court, and its function is broad 
enough to include such out-of-court 
deviations as certifying falsely that a 
witness is too ill to appear to give 
his testimony. 


_ groundwork for the experi- 
ment to purge the profession in 
Minnesota of its members guilty of 
dishonest testimony was laid by the 
Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion early in 1940, when naming of 
a special committee to study the situ- 
ation was suggested by Dr. B. S. 
Adams of Hibbing, upon his assump- 
tion of the state organization’s presi- 
dency. The doctors teamed up with 
lawyers and judges in the study of 
the problem, the present committee 
was set up out of the ranks of the 
state’s medical profession, and today 
it is reported to be showing encour- 
aging signs of success. 

A modest, soft-spoken St. Paul 
alienist — Dr. E. M. Hammes — is 
taking a leading part in the cam- 
paign of controlling dishonest medi- 
cal testimony which the committee 
has undertaken. Because of the keen 
interest he had displayed in recent 
years in evolving a plan to check 
unethical practices, he was named 
chairman of the “Committee on Med- 
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ical Testimony” when it was formed. 
Prominent, too, is the man who se- 
lected Dr. Hammes as the commit- 
tee’s head — Dr. B. S. Adams, the 
Association’s president. His vigor- 
ous support of the move to halt 
abuses in medical testimony was no 
small factor in spurring the campaign 
now in progress. 

Getting Dr. Hammes to talk about 
specific cases which have come up 
since the committee was organized is 
difficult, as the writer discovered in 
questioning him at his offices upon 
the progress which has been made. 
Understandably he regards the files 
containing the cases investigated by 
the committee as “confidential”. But 
he was free in asserting that the Min- 
nesota experimerit is showing “very 
beneficial results”. 

Announcement of the establishment 
of the committee and of an outline 
of its objectives, which was made 
widely, was followed by prompt re- 
ceipt of a few reports that certain 
medical men had been guilty of giv- 
ing false testimony. In one case 
which Dr. Hammes recalled a judge 
of the state’s highest tribunal — the 
Minnesota Supreme Court — dis- 
patched a report of his suspicions to 
the new committee. Thorough inves- 
tigations have been promptly insti- 
tuted and disciplinary action already 
has been taken in several cases. 

Disciplinary action is of three 
types The mildest is censure, a task 
which the committee performs itself 
when it is believed advisable. The 
usual procedure is to assign a repre- 
sentative of the committee — which 
is made up of Dr. Hammes; Dr. H. 
B. Annis, Minneapolis; Dr. J. F. 


Norman, Crookston; Dr. W. G. 
Workman, Tracy, and Dr. L. A. 
Barney, Duluth — to “call in” the 


offending physician’ and to give him 
a severe lecture. 

“Generally he is told”, explained 
Dr. R. R. Rosell of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota State Medi- 
cal Association, “that if he is not a 
good boy in the future his medical 
career in Minnesota is finished.” 

More drastic disciplinary action is 
the suspension or revocation of the 
offending physician’s license. The 
committee has no statutory author- 
ity, of course, to suspend or revoke 
licenses; in such cases it reports its 
findings to the State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners, the supposition being 
that they would carry there consid- 
erable weight. 

“Tt has not yet been advisable to 
urge that any physicians reported be 
deprived of their licenses to practice 
medicine”, Dr. Hammes said, “be- 
cause of the mild character of the 





violations, but nevertheless action of 
a disciplinary character was taken in 


several cases. In other words, we 
have not yet run across any ‘flagrant’ 
cases.” 


When and if a flagrant case of dis- 
honest medical testimony does come 
to the attention of the committee, 
he inferred, there will be some real 
fireworks, with the association bend- 
ing every effort to see that an ex- 
ample is made of the culprit. Doubt- 
less public exposure of such prac- 
tices would in itself serve to deter 
those with tendencies toward mis- 
conduct of this type. 


“Those who deliberately deviate 
from the truth on the witness stand 
are as guilty of unethical practice, 
and as deserving of severe disci- 
plinary measures, as those who vio- 
late other rules of ethical practice”, 
Dr. Hammes emphasized. “I am 
positive that already there has been 
a softening of testimony by a few of 
the men who have been pretty lib- 
eral in their testimony in the past. 
These men know there is a commit- 
tee on medical testimony, and they 
also know that excerpts from their 
testimony —if it shows any traces 
of dishonesty — in all probability 
will be referred to the committee by 
the court, by attorneys, or by physi- 
cians themselves.” 


He was quick to point out that, 
on the whole, medical testimony in 
Minnesota is “of a very high stand- 
ard”, but added that “unfortunately 
a rare few need watching — and they 
realize they are being watched”. 


Bes experiment has the cooper- 
ation of Minnesota’s legal pro- 
fession, but the important factor 
seems to be having the cooperation 
of the medical profession. The rea- 
son is that when the committee re- 
ceives a report of a possible violation 
it is necessary to ask the help of the 
medical association’s members to per- 
mit arrival at a just and fdir con- 
clusion. 


The first thing the committee does 
when it receives a complaint is to 
call in specialists familiar with the 
medical matters involved in the case 
in question. If it is an orthopedic 
case, specialists in that field are called 
in. Another type of case may re- 
quire the calling in of a psychiatrist 
as committee counsel. Specialists 
throughout Minnesota have been will- 
ing and ready to serve, and to give 
the benefit of their opinions. When 
the committee has completed the in- 
vestigation and has gathered all 
available “evidence” on the case in 
question, its members meet in execu- 
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tive session and determine, as the 
first order of procedure, whether the 
physician against whom the com- 
plaint was filed consciously avoided 
the truth. If it is decided that he did 
so avoid the truth then a decision is 
made as to which of the three pos- 
sible penalties seems called for — 
censure, limited suspension of license, 
or revocation of license. Cases thus 
far investigated have been of a “mild 
character”; in Dr. Hammes’ opinion 
the imperfections in their testimony 
were due in large measure to the 
fact that those who were reported 
did not have sufficient experience in 
testifving in court, and had no ‘‘mali- 
cious intention”’. 


The commonest type of case in 
which complaints have been made is 
the personal injury case, most of 
them cases arising from automobile 
accidents. Perhaps this is so because 
of the disproportionately high num- 
ber of such cases which find their 
way into the courts. 


Since Dr. Hammes is an alienist 
the writer thought he could shed 
some light on the reasons why an 
alienist’s testimony frequently appears 
to be inconsistent to the newspaper- 
reading public. 


“That's easy to explain”, he re- 
sponded promptly. “That’s because 
the scientific attitude of menial dis- 
eases is entirely different than the 
legal attitude of such diseases. For 
instance, if you are committed as a 
mental patient, you’re definitely 
marked as a mental patient. Still, if 
that same person can recognize his 
relatives, or if he knows the extent 
of his property and of his responsi- 
bilities in connection with it, he is 
considered competent to make a will 
under Minnesota law. That’s why, 
when an alienist is testifying in court, 
he can testify on direct examination 
that a certain individual is a mental 
patient ; and then, on cross-examina- 
tion, he must truthfully admit that 
such an individual is qualified under 
the law to make a will. It’s merely 
a question of medical and legal in- 
terpretation.” 


Dr. Hammes admitted that one of 
the obstacles to prompt elimination 
of the dishonest few is a definite 
hesitancy on the part of members of 
the medical profession to call to com- 
mittee attention such discrepancies 
as they observe in medical testimony, 
because of the personal embarrass- 
ment they might encounter. He com- 
mented upon this point in his report 
to the Minnesota State Medical As- 
sociation, asserting: “It is realized 
that to report cases to the committee 
may cause considerable embarrass- 
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ment both to the one who reports and 
to the committee, but it must be done 
if the work is to have value.” 


“Honest differences of opinion ex- 
ist in a field of this sort”, Dr. 
Hammes commented. ‘Every allow- 
ance should be made for such differ- 
ences when the point at issue admits 
of honest disagreement on the part 
of medical witnesses called. The 
plan is not designed to eliminate dif- 
ferences of opinion but to control the 
occasional ‘shyster’ physician who, 
like the ‘shyster’ lawyer, makes a 
farce out of justice and casts dis- 
credit upon his entire profession.” 


Pipe pease dyes: by the Minne- 
sota courts has been excellent. 
The Judicial Council of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature, headed by 
Associate Justice Royal A. Stone of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court, is 
given considerable credit for the 
launching of the movement by the 
medical men. Before the Committee 
on Medical Testimony took form, a 
series of conferences was held be- 
tween a special committee of physi- 
cians and representatives of the Judi- 
cial Council and the Minnesota Bar 
Association. All members of the 
medical association were told, after 
approval by the state organization of 
the recommendations in a formal re- 
port submitted by the special com- 
mittee, that appointment of a per- 
manent standing committee on medi- 
cal testimony undoubtedly would 
have “a very beneficial effect upon 
the quality of future medical testi- 
mony”. Word went out also that the 
new committee would not confine its 
activities to any particular type of 
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litigation, nor to any particular court. 
letters concerning the committee 
setup were sent to judges through- 
out the state, as well as to newspa- 
pers, to news services, and to medi- 
cal journals. Judges were asked to 
assist in putting to use the facilities 
offered. 

The response from judges was 
prompt and encouraging, and the 
medical association learned immedi- 
ately that it had enlisted in the cause 
a powerful ally. Jurists heaped high 
praise upon the doctors for having 
taken the bull by the horns. 


“I think your association is doing 
such a fine thing that they should be 
given much credit”, wrote Judge 
Carlton F. McNally of the Ramsey 
County district court in St. Paul to 
Dr. R. R. Rosell, the medical asso- 
ciation’s executive secretary. “I am 
not sure that any medical testimony 
that was ever given in a case tried 
before me was dishonest, but once in 
a while I have been suspicious that 
the person giving the testimony was 
a little careless in his statements. 
Even that, however, has not hap- 
pened for some time, and I think per- 
haps the appointment of your com- 
mittee and the resultant publicity that 
your action has had, will have bene- 
ficial results.” 


Judge J. B. Himsl of St. Cloud 
contributed this comment: “This ac- 
tion was a very timely one on the 
part of the medical association, and 
I can readily see where it may be in 
certain instances of help and assist- 
ance to the court. I can assure you 
that I will gladly avail myself of the 
services of this committee if the occa- 
sion arises, and I can assure you of 
my sincere cooperation.” 

Of jnterest was the statement of 
Judge Hugo O. Hanft, St. Paul, 
senior member of the bench, who said 
he has expressed himself “very fore- 
ibly” on the subject in open court, 
with the result that medical experts 
appearing before him now are very 
careful in their testimony. 


“In fact”, Judge Hanft recalled, 
‘in one instance when a certain wit- 
ness had been asked whether he had 
an opinion as to the cause of the 
plaintiff's then present very serious 
condition and had answered ‘yes’, I 
asked him whether it was ‘an honest 
opinion’. He gave an opinion then 
which completely floored counsel. 
The next witness following promptly 
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said he had ‘no opinion’. 
Judge Hanft used the anecdote as 
an extreme illustration of what some- 
times happens in the courts in con- 
nection with medical testimony. 


“T could readily see how both of 
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those men would have stated as their 
opinion that the condition of the plain- 
tiff as it appeared in court was prox- 
imately and directly due to the acci- 
dent described, which, as a matter 
of fact, had nothing whatsoever to 
do with that condition. Counsel 
promptly dismissed on the merits.” 


Judge Hanft long has been inter- 
ested in the problem of questionable 
testimony, to the extent of having in- 
vested his own funds in equipment 
which makes it unnecessary to rely 
at all times upon expert testimony 
entirely. He explains that at one 
time there was some question about 
testimony concerning the reading of 
X-ray plates, which resulted in his 
personal purchase of a shadow box 
which circulates among all of the 
judges and at times goes to the Fed- 
eral court. The jurist gave it as his 
opinion that “the situation is not 
nearly as bad in our courts as it was 
some ten or fifteen years ago before 
some of our judges took the matter 
up with counsel after testimony was 
in, or at times commented when mo- 
tions for new trials were made”. 

e* @ ® 

SSOCIATE JUSTICE ROY- 

AL A. STONE of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court — one of the 
original supporters of the movement 
— praised the plan very highly in an 
interview. His approval of the prog- 
ress which has been made was per- 
haps best expressed in an address he 
made to the County Officers’ Meet- 
ing of the Minnesota State Medical 
Association some months ago. He 
said in part: 

“You have set up a standing com- 
mittee to which any judge may refer 
the record of any testimony which 
he, rightly or wrongly, suspects of 
being the result of incompetence or 
falsehood. But there, again, it is re- 
spectfully submitted the initiative 
must not be left wholly to lawyer or 
judge. Unless doctors take over the 
whole matter the effort will be futile. 
That is because lawyer and judge 
will be slow to the point of timidity 
in even suggesting that the testi- 
mony of a doctor should be subjected 
to investigation by his own colleagues. 


“The doctor called as a witness 
becomes pro tempore a medical juris- 
consult. That function should rule 
out all bias and tendency to partisan- 
ship. The task of freeing medical 
testimony from all such improper 
factors and influence is yours. 


“Tf, on the witness stand, a doctor 
violates the standards of his pro- 
fession, some other doctor is sure to 
know of it. On the latter rests the 
initial responsibility for activating 
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the professional attention deserved by 
the misconduct. In proportion as that 
responsibility is not promptly met 
and properly discharged, the fault 
will be that of doctors rather than 
lawyers. 

“You of the Minnesota State Med- 
ical Association have the credit of 
being the first to meet the issue pro- 
fessionally, constructively, and prac- 
tically. The eyes of the whole Amer- 
ican Bar and particularly of all state 
judicial councils will be, if they are 
not now, watching your experiment. 
You are in sole charge of it. We 
mere lawyers must stand by to ren- 
der such aid as may be possible.” 


The medical point of view seems 
well summed up in the statement 
made to the writer by Dr. R. R. 
Rosell, the state medical association’s 
executive secretary. He said: 

“The seriousness of the problem 
of dishonest expert testimony has 
been recognized by representatives of 
organized medicine for many years. 
Many proposals have emanated both 
from physicians and lawyers for 
changes in the law which would élim- 
inate entirely the hiring by litigants 
of medical experts. Legal authorities 
who conferred with the committee on 
the new plan of attack did not, how- 
ever, favor any movement to change 
the law at the present time. All of 
them felt that the existence of the 
new committee would, if its fune- 
tions and objectives were well known, 
achieve a great deal to control the 
situation in Minnesota.” 


One of the more refreshing as- 
pects of the Minnesota experiment in 
attempting to stamp out abuses of 
medical testimony is the willingness 
of its sponsors to admit that the prob- 
lem exists, and their willingness to 
have the details of the methods they 
are endeavoring to use receive wide- 
spread discussion. Only too often, 
when groups of one sort or another 
set up machinery to “‘police their own 
membership”, the methods employed 
are cloaked in a self-imposed veil of 
secrecy. In his report to the state 
medical association Dr. Hammes de- 
clared that the medical societies of 
neighboring states — such as Wis- 
consin and Illinois — are manifest- 
ing definite interest in the plan, and 
the inference is that the Minnesota 
State Medical Association stands 
ready to give other medical groups 
the benefit of its experience in attack- 
ing the problem. 


Should enough of them follow 
Minnesota’s example the time may 
not be far distant when complete con- 
fidence in the testimony of any physi- 
cian who takes the witness stand will 
be commonplace. 


Announce Committees of 
A.B.A. Insurance Section 


COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION'S SECTION OF INSURANCE 
Law which will handle various legal 
problems arising in connection with 
insurance have been named by Clem- 
ent I’. Robinson of Portland, Maine, 
new chairman of the group. Mr. Rob- 
inson succeeded Howard C. Spencer, 
of Rochester, New York, as the Sec- 
iion’s Chairman. 

The 1941-42 Committee chairmen 
and vice-chairmen are: 

Automobile Insurance Law — F. D. 
Baylor, Lincoln, Nebraska, chairman; 
George L. DeLacy, Omaha, Nebraska, 
vice-chairman. 

Aviation Insurance Law — Clinton 
M. Hester, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; Robert T. Barton, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, vice-chairman. 

Casualty Insurance Law — Hugh D. 
Combs, Baltimore, Md., chairman; E. 
W. Sawyer, New York, vice-chairman. 

Fidelity and Surety Insurance Law — 
Henry W. Nichols, New York City, 
chairman; J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., Balti- 
more, Maryland, vice-chairman. 

Fire Insurance Law — James M. 
Guiher, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
chairman; Fred G. Clarke, Seattle, 
Washington, vice-chairman. 

Health and Accident Insurance Law 
— Oliver H. Miller, Des Moines, Iowa, 
chairman; Oscar D. Brundidge, Dallas, 
Texas, vice-chairman. 

Inland Marine Insurance Law — Rob- 
ert E. Hall, Hartford, Connecticut, 
chairman; Joseph G. Bill, New York 
City, vice-chairman. 

Insurance Law Practice and Proce- 
dure — Wilbur E. Benoy, Columbus, 
Ohio, chairman; J. A. Gooch, Fort 
Worth, Texas, vice-chairman. 

Lay Insurance Adjusters — Oscar J. 
Brown, Syracuse, New York, chairman; 
William G. Caples, Chicago, Illinois, 
vice-chairman. 

Life Insurance Law—Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, Chicago, Illinois, chairman; Julius 
C. Smith, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
vice-chairman. 

Marine Insurance Law — George E. 
Beechwood, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Roy W. Chamberlain, New 
York, vice-chairman. 

Committee on Publications — L. P. 
Kristeller, Newark, New Jersey, chair- 
man; H. W. Raymond, Chicago, Illinois, 
vice-chairman. 

Qualification and Regulation of In- 
surance Companies — George W. Goble, 
College of Law, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, chairman; Samuel R. 
Feller, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, New York City, vice-chairman. 

Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Law — 
Thomas M. Bartlett, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, chairman; Gay Gleason, Boston, 
Massachusetts, vice-chairman. 


Named Neb. Fire Marshal 


A, E. CARTER, DEPUTY FIRE MAR- 
SHAL OF NEBRASKA AND FORMER 
sheriff of York County, has been 
named state fire marshal to succeed 
R. L. Crossan who resigned. 
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MEETING OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF 
INSURANCE IN NEW YORK 


NE of the most neatly run of 
O conventions is the annual 

meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance whose last session divided 
its time between the Hotel Commo- 
dore, the Hotel Biltmore, and the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York, on 
December 29 and 30, 1941. 

The first meeting of the group, 
with Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor 
of Insurance, Columbia University, 
as chairman, took as a subject, ‘Sig- 
nificant Developments in Insurance 
Education”. The featured address 
was by S. S. Huebner, Professor of 
Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, in his report of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards in 
Property and Casualty Insurance, 
went thoroughly into the details of 
the proposed American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
a project which is expected soon to 
be launched as the result of a long 
series of conferences of educators 
and executives of insurance com- 
panies and associations. (See our 
August, 1941, issue for article on 
the Institute by Dr. Huebner.) 


Professor Harry J. Loman of the 
University of Pennsylvania, told of 
efforts to formulate plans to encour- 
age college students of the right. qual- 
ifications to take university courses 
of insurance, especially during the 
last two years of their study program. 
Other problems of matching the 
adaptability of students to selected 
studies were discussed and the mat- 
ter was left open for further con- 
sideration. 


Prospects of a new publication to 
be sponsored by the Association were 
reported on by J. Edward Hedges, 
Assistant Professor of Insurance of 
Indiana University. This evoked a 
half hour of spirited comment by sev- 
eral members of the association who, 
however, regarded such a magazine 
more as a hope than as a practical 
possibility. It was emphasized that 
there was need for an outlet for uni- 
versity research on insurance sub- 
jects, and particularly for a scien- 
tific breakdown of insurance statis- 
tics. The final decision as to ways 
and means was left up to the orig- 
inal committee and the Executive 
Committee. 


For the afternoon session, Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, acted as chair- 
man, the general theme being ‘Loss 
experience and loss prevention under 
wartime conditions”. Julien H. Har- 


vey, managing director of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau Division 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, read a paper on 
“The Place of Manpower in Our 
Victory Program”. He emphasized 
that the country must get a better 
understanding of the fact that “every 
worker in office, or supply service, 
or factory, who is injured or killed 
in a home accident, or as a driver or 
a pedestrian on our streets, is as 
great a loss to our war effort as if 
he had been killed at a machine or 
in the factory. Furthermore, the loss 
of any essential worker anywhere is 
relatively as great a blow to our 
military effort as is the loss of a 
fighter in the front-line trench. In 
a very real sense we can regard our 
accident performance as a sort of 
self-sabotage ; a loss that we inflict 
on ourselves by our carelessness and 
lack of efficiency.” 


Referring to what the insurance 
industry is doing to assist the Gov- 
ernment in the way of special activi- 
ties, he said: “The first and most 
important of these is the ‘Insurance 
Committee for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Defense Plants’. This com- 
mittee was organized about a year 
ago and represents over 400 stock 
and mutual, fire and casualty com- 
panies. It maintains a Washington 
office known as the National Bu- 
reau for Industrial Protection, which 
serves as a liaison between govern- 
ment departments and the insurance 
companies in the collection and re- 
distribution of inspection reports on 
defense industries. Through this ac- 
tivity, voluntarily inaugurated by the 
companies and not the result of gov- 
ernmental compulsion, our industry 
is rendering a signal service to our 
government and to the conservation 
of manpower.” 


Concluding he declared: “Every 
citizen of these United States has a 
worthy place in this great program. 
We cannot all enlist in the fighting 
ranks. But as I have shown, the in- 
dustrial front is no less vital. The 
part of the insurance fraternity, there- 
fore, is one of deep responsibility and 
splendid service, which is most es- 
sential to the maintenance of our 
manpower, the production of our 
munitions and the ultimate goal — 
victory.” 

The risk of arson was discussed 
entertainingly by A. Bruce Bielaski, 
head of the Arson Division, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
speaker had assembled a very inter- 
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esting selection of data and specific 
instances of fires caused by incendi- 
arism and reached the surprising con- 
clusion that the danger from arson 
was now less than for many years 
in the past. He attributed this to the 
rising curve of economic prosperity 
which makes it unprofitable to dis- 
pose of property or merchandise by 
way of arson and also to the alert 
precautions being made against ar- 
son, and to the cumulative effect of 
various organizations whose business 
it has been to put arsonists behind 
the bars. 


Items in his talk of especial inter- 
est were: 

The least number of convictions for 
arson during the recent years was in 
1936 and the most convictions in 1932. 

Differing from other types of crimes, 
arson is committed mostly by adults, 
the average age of the offender being 
much higher than among automobile 
thieves or holdup men. 

The model arson laws which have 
been enacted in many states have helped 
greatly in preventing this crime. Gen- 
erally, there is a provision which makes 
any wilful burning come within the 
realm of arson, while it used to be that 
a man had a right to burn his own home 
or other property if the act did no dam- 
age to other parties. 

The individual arson loss is much 
greater than the ordinary loss, since 
fires are generally set for the purpose 
of collecting a large enough amount of 
money to pay for the hazards taken. 

Economically, arson is one of the 
most serious of crimes, since the mer 
chandise or other property involved is 
generally a total loss, while in the case 
of other crimes, such as robbery or 
burglary, the property merely changes 
hands, which is hard on the individual 
but not so hard on society. 

Organized arson gangs are now fewer 
than before and not much arson is ex 
pected in the defense industry. 

A bit of humor was introduced 
into the discussion by the citation of 
a case where a group of public ad 
justers had a firm in which one of- 
ficial was called the “vice-president 
in charge of arranged fires’. There 
was also the instance of the store- 
keeper who told -an uncover man 
that it was easy to have a fire; all 
you had to do was to “call your 
broker”, 

* * *® 


HE subject taken by William 

D. Winter, president of the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
was “Marine Insurance in a World 
at War”. This address which held 
the close attention of the audience 
will be found printed on another 
page of this issue. 


The dinner meeting, with S. S. 
Huebner as the chairman-toastmas- 
ter, began with a word of welcome 
by Superintendent Pink of the New 
Department, and then pro- 


York 
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ceeded to a consideration of ‘The 
Role of Insurance in the Defense 
Program”, by Captain Reese I*. Hill, 
Chief of the Insurance Section, Office 
of the Secretary of War, and Sec 
retary of the War Department’s Ad 
isory Committee on Insurance. This 
address traced the development of 
the War Department’s plan to covet 
its insurance needs and revealed the 
careful steps which had been taken 
by the Government to bring about a 
result that would fit the difficult and 
varying conditions caused by the 
war. Captain Hill’s paper will also 
be found printed on another page 
there was a 
joint meeting with the .\merican 
Finance Association with Ired BR 
Nichaus of the University of Colo 
rado in the chair. This group took 
a look at “Capital Flow in the In 
urance Industry”. Dr. Corliss | 
Parry of the Metropolitan Life indi 
cated that the life insurance capac 
ity to participate further in war fi 
nancing is very substantial, since 
insurance men have been alive to 
their responsibilities and this has re 
sulted in a large increase of holdings 
of Government bonds since the out 
break of the conflict in Europe. He 
stated that life insurance companies 
had invested over $4,500,000,000. in 
this field, exclusive of renewals and 
refunding, to strengthen and build 
up the national economy 

Of this about $1,600,000,000 
flowed into United States Treasury 
issues, another $1,300,000,000 into 
public utilities securities. About 
$500,000,000 went to strengthen the 
nation’s industrial plants, while mort 
gages on homes, farms and other 
housing and commercial structures 
absorbed nearly $700,000,000. Dut 
ing the same period fire and casualty 
companies invested another $500, 
000,000, of which perhaps one-half 
went into United States Treasury 
issues. 


The next morning 


Regarding the capacity of life com 
panies to participate in war financ 
ing, Dr. Parry also mentioned some 
limiting factors, notably that the in 
surance business in all principal 
countries both Allied and Axis - 
entered the war as much _ heavier 
holders of Government securities 
than at the start of the First World 
War. But a favorable factor is that 
the life insurance business likewise 
entered the war period with record- 
breaking cash holdings substantially 
larger than those of the 1920's. They 
amount to about $1,000,000,000 for 
life insurance and $750,000,000 for 
fire and casualty companies. How 
ever, Dr. Parry warned that the pres 
ent cash balances should not be ex 
aggerated, since actually, as a pro 
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portion of total assets, the present 
cash figure for American life com 
panies is only three per cent as com 
pared with two per cent at the be 
ginning of World War No. 1. 

Dr. Parry concluded that the 
unique place of insurance arises not 
only because of its investment func 
tion, which is readily adaptable to 
war needs, but because as a service 
industry, rather than one dealing in 
it not only is saved from com 
peting with war industries for nec 
essary raw materials but it is af 
forded the opportunity to cooperate 
in a positive way in maintaining eco 

equilibrium, Also its imsut 
functions are at least as vital 
in war as in peace, and because of 
the psychological value afforded by 
insurance protection, probably more 
o. To this is added the fact that 
insurance taps some saving sources 
that perhaps could not be reached 
as readily in any other way. 


HOw 
ance 


ENNETH NIK] .D, Professor 
K of Economics, Carnegie Insti 


tute of Technology, in his address 
on “The Impact of Federal Policies 
on Iquity Capital”, presented a de 
tailed criticism of the present admin 
istration’s attitude toward corporate 
industries and came out with the 
following conclusions : 

“(1) Life insurance companies should 
have the right to buy common stocks 

“(2) Life insurance companies should 
use that power only to a limited ex 
tent. The same conditions which have 
caused a dearth of new bond invest 
ments have also made common stocks 
have limited appeal. 

“(3) Opportunities for long-pull ac 
quisition of public utility operating com 
pany stocks will present themselves in 
the near future, but these will be fraught 
with dangers from rising operating costs 
and arbitrary shifts of contractual rights 
by the SEC. p 

“(4) Holding company securities in 
the electric power and gas field seem 
unattractive for an insurance company. 

“(5) Railroad common. stocks, like 
wise, present no substantial outlet for 
insurance funds. Few of them have 
high merit. 


“(6) Industrial common stocks seem 
to be the chief outlet for insurance 
funds. But even here opportunities are 


distinctly limited. 

“(7) The restriction of ‘rescue loans’ 
under the Trust Indenture Act of 1939 
and the harsh attitude of the SEC to 
ward reorganization values are sobering 
factors in the face of an inevitable post 
war slump.’ 


rank Travers, Vice-president, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, could not quite agree with 
either Dr. Parry or Dr. Field. He 
thought it was at least an open ques 
tion whether heavy investments in 
government bonds were good or bad, 
and in his opinion the SEC has im- 
proved a good many matters in clear 


ing up the economic situation. He 
said that the idea of investing in 
well-established corporate securities 
of Jigh-grade character should be 
studied by the investment depart 
ments of life companies and that de 
cision should be made not on- ter 
minology but on the basis on what 
actuarial figures show. 

lhe speaker agreed that at pres 
ent the companies could not go very 
far in investment in common. stocks 
hut pointed out that good stocks with 
higher yields than bonds can be used 
Irequently, even if eventually losses 
have to be written off, since the net 
result would equal the yield of bonds 

Ralph lk. Badger, president, In 
vestment Council, Ine., said that 
stocks are better for investment by 
individuals than by insurance com 
panies who must have a very stable 
portfolio. Even for the individual 
such investment is often hazardous 
especially in times like these and, he 
continued, the government should not 
“cajole” insurance companies into 
doing something the individual can 
not do with safety. He did see, how 
ever, justification for investment in 
municipal and commercial securities 
of the highest grade. 

(Officers of the Association chosen 
lor the coming year are: president, 
IX. LL... Bowers, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Frank G. Dick 
inson, University of Illinois; secre 
tary-treasurer, C. A. Kline, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and H. J. Lo- 
man, University of Pennsylvania, 
member of the executive committee 
to fill the term expiring this year. 








Statutory Examination of 
National Bureau Completed 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H, PINK OF NEW YORK HAS 
just announced that a 280-page re- 
port covering a statutory examina 
tion of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters was 
filed as of December 19, 1941. The 
report deals with the methods and 
manner of operation of the Bureau 
and covers the four-year period 1936 
to 1939, inclusive. 

While there were some differ 
ences between the officials of the Bu 
reau and the examiner, these were 
disposed of in subsequent conferences 
with the result that it was possible 
to file the report without the neces 
sity of a hearing 


Copies of the report are not avail 
able for distribution but are subject 
to inspection at either the Albany 
or the New York office of the De 
partment. 
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Marine Insurance in a 


World 


at War 


An Address 
By WILLIAM D. WINTER 


PRESIDENT, ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Delivered before the annual meeting of the 


American Association 


of Insurance, Neu 


of University Teachers 
York City, 


December 29, 1941. 


T is somewhat difficult to relate 
] the subject of loss prevention to 

the field of marine insurance, 
particularly in a world at war. To 
no branch of insurance do conditions 
arising out of international conflict 
come with greater impact than in 
the field of marine insurance. Nor is 
the possibility of preventing loss by 
any affirmative action anywhere less 
than in this same field. There is little 
that can be done to avoid capture or 
seizure or destruction by an enemy 
if fair opportunity presents itself to 
him. Ships are not built to withstand 
the assaults of torpedoes or aerial 
bombs or gunfire. Warships are built 
for this purpose, but the merchant 
fleets of the world are designed for 
commerce in a world where interna 
tional friendship exists. Nevertheless 
in a world at war these same mer 
chant ships must play their part and 
carry on trade in waters subject to 
all the marine hazards of peacetime 
and the additional, and oftentimes 
unknown, hazards of ships of war 
on the ocean, under the ocean and in 
the air, and of waterways strewn 
with mines along coasts on which all 
the aids to navigation have been re- 
moved or blotted out. 

It is not a happy picture and is 
one that results in commercial un 
derwriters being in the position where 
they must say: “There are certain 
hazards too great for us to insure at 
commercially usable rates.” And so 
we find subsidized government agen 
cies assuming the burden of these 
uninsurable hazards, or commercial 
underwriters limiting the scope of 
their insurance to cover only those 
hazards that they believe they can 
reasonably assume. Accordingly, in 
a world at war the marine under- 
writer refuses to insure goods against 
war risks before they are on board 
the ocean vessel and after discharge 
from the overseas vessel at destina- 
tion. He refuses to insure against 
capture or seizure by the British 
Government or its Allies in certain 
geographical areas. He refuses to in 
sure against confiscation, requisition 
or preemption by government de 
cree. In short, he honestly says that 
he can not insure against hazards, 


the impact of which is of catastrophic 
proportion; or in other words, which 
involve many risks at the same time 
and in the same event. This is loss 
prevention of a kind but from the 
underwriter’s point of view it is loss 
avoidance, because loss prevention is 
not possible, 

It is true that as the perils of war 
develop, counter-measures to prevent 
or avoid loss are devised. Thus the 
magnetic mine a new device of 
this war — is quickly followed by the 
De Gaussing of ships to neutralize 
this type of mine. On the other hand 
the radio, with its many applications 
in the safe navigation of ships, is 
ordinarily sealed, and lighthouses and 
beacon lights are blackened out, and 
the clock of navigation is turned back 
a hundred years. Voyages are un- 
duly prolonged and customary 
routes, of necessity, are abandoned 
and longer and less satisfactory 
routes are substituted to the detri- 
ment of cargoes perishable in their 
nature. 

The war will end some day, and 
out of the wreckage of a_ broken 
world will be gathered the fragments 
that remain. Some of these fragments 
will be lessons learned in the carry- 
ing on of overseas commerce in times 
of stress that can be translated into 
improved operation of ships in the 
peacetime that will follow. 

It will therefore be profitable for 
us to examine some of the loss pre- 
ventive measures that have been de- 
veloped during the present century, 
many of which were conceived or 
developed during the last world war. 

Marine insurance falls into three 
general classes: first, hull insurance ; 
second, cargo insurance; and third, 
freight insurance or the insurance 
of risks pertaining to the money paid 
for the carriage of the cargo. As 
there are no loss preventive meas- 
ures that apply solely to these freight 
interests, the discussion will be con- 
fined to hazards to which hulls and 
cargoes are exposed. Loss preventive 
measures applying to the hull will be 
considered first. 

As far back as recorded history 
relates, the outstanding cause of loss 
at sea was the overloading of vessels. 
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The first known form of marine in 
demnity was general average, a sys 
tem, as you know, which in its first 
application provided for the sharing 
of the loss of cargo jettisoned in or- 
der to lighten the ship and to save 
the whole venture. This desire on 
the part of shipowners to earn more 
freight money by carrying more 
cargo than the ship would safely 
bear, persisted through the years un- 
til Samuel Plimsoll convinced the 
English Parliament that vessels were 
putting to sea dangerously over 
loaded, with consequent loss of life 
and property. Legislation was passed 
in 1876 providing that all [british 
vessels over a certain size should 
be measured for freeboard and a 
mark, now known as the “Plimsoll 
Mark”, be cut in and painted on the 
side of each vessel at the middle of 
its length. Other countries slowly 
adopted similar regulations, but it 
was not until March 2, 1929, that an 
American load line law was passed 
which became effective eighteen 
months later with respect to vessels 
of 250 gross tons or over, loading for 
foreign voyages by sea. Since that 
time further legislation has been en 
acted extending the application of 
the load line to practically all Amer 
ican vessels in all trades. 


* * * 
| de penne ig the second great cause 


of marine loss over the years was 
the building of ships poorly con 
structed to withstand the perils to 
which they were exposed on the 
high seas. In the early days of over 
seas commerce there were no stand 
ards to which ships were built. In 
1764, the first “book” that gave un 
derwriters’ opinions of vessels in 
coded form was brought out by [rit 
ish underwriters. Since then in I¢ng 
land, America and other commer 
cial nations, government -sponsored 
organizations, known as “Classifica 
tion Societies”, have established rules 
for the building of ships and for the 
testing of the materials used, and for 
the supervision and upkeep of vessels 
so that they may be “classed” and 
maintained in class. This supervi- 
sion extends to the motive power of 
classed vessels. Thus the classifica- 
tion of a vessel corresponds in some 
measure to the laboratory approval 
of fire underwriters. The listing of 
a vessel in one of the classification 
books, such as the American Record 
or Lloyd’s Register, certifying that 
the vessel has been built to the re- 
quirements and under the inspection 
of the Classification Society issuing 
the Record or Register, is prima fa 
cie evidence of satisfactory con- 
struction. 
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The third great cause of marine 
loss is fire. Perhaps in no field of 
marine loss prevention had less prog- 
ress been made until very recent 
years, than in fire prevention at sea. 
The bulkheading of ships and the 
dividing of them into numerous com- 
partments, in order to prevent sink- 
ing in the event of collision, had, it 
is true, accomplished a_ secondary 
purpose in the confining of fire to a 
single hold in many cases. However, 
a fire well started in a hot burning 
cargo frequently burned through a 
wooden bulkhead or carried through 
a steel bulkhead. In the case of pas- 
senger vessels, where there were no 
fire stops in the passenger quarters, 
a vessel once well on fire was apt 
to become a total loss. 

Various devices were considered 
and tried for the prevention of fire, 
but in many cases, as in that of the 
use of fireproofed wood, the expense 
of installation and the increased 
weight of the structure made such 
efforts commercially impracticable. It 
must always be remembered that an 
added ton in the weight of the vessel 
itself means one less ton of cargo that 
can be carried. Ships are built to 
earn money and not merely to sail 
the seas. The loss of the steamer 
Morro Castle in 1934 drew  partic- 
lar attention to the hazard of fire at 
sea, following closely as it did the 
destruction by fire of a number of 
other large passenger ships of for- 
eign flags, such as “L’Atlantique” 
and the “Georges Vhilippar’’. Legis- 
lation was passed requiring new 
standards for the building of ships. 
To satisfy these new standards im- 
proved methods of construction and 
fireproofing have been devised, so 
that the new American fleet being 
built for the Maritime Commission 
represents the safest ships afloat 
today. 


In addition to these improvements 
in the construction of ships many 
devices have been perfected for the 
safer navigation of vessels. Most 
important of these is the application 
of radio to direction finding. The 
submarine signal, a device for pick- 
ing up the location of sound buoys, 
has been used for many years, while 
the fathometer, an instrument for de- 
termining the depth of water under 
a ship, has proved of great value in 
the navigation of shoal waters. The 
gyroscope compass, or the metal mike, 
has enabled the ship to be kept on 
a true course without human aid. 
Perhaps the least explored hazard 
is that of fog, but some progress has 
been made in piercing this veil 
through the use of infra-red rays. 

These are but some of the devices 
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that have made navigation by sea less 
dangerous than it was at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century and 
doubtless many additional aids are 
being developed in the present search 
for protection against the enemy at 
sea. Much could also be told of the 
improvement that has been made in 
the power units of vessels with the 
perfection of high pressure steam, 
turbines, electric drives and Diesel- 
powered vessels. These devices, too, 
add to the safety of life and property 
at sea. 

While the various improvements 
already mentioned benefit cargo as 
well as hull, certain other devices 
have been perfected, primarily for 
the safety of cargo which also aid 
in the protection of the hull. Fire 1s 
the chief peril to which cargo is sub- 
ject. Much debate has been carried 
on as to whether this or that type 
of cargo is subject to spontaneous 
ignition. It is probably true that some 
rough cargoes such as fish scrap and 
soft coal will, on long voyages, or 
if improperly ventilated, heat and 
ignite. It may be stated, however, 
that in general most cargo fires orig 
inate outside of and not from within 
the cargo. Perhaps no single cause 
is more responsible than the lighted 
cigarette carelessly thrown aside by 
the stevedore or crew member when 
the foreman or mate approaches. It 
was assumed for many years that 
the numerous fires in burlap and jute 
cargoes from Calcutta were due to 
spontaneous combustion. When the 
plan of discharging these cargoes un- 
der the vigilance of underwriters’ 
inspectors was instituted, the fires 
ceased. 

* * a 


HE secret of controlling fires, 

whether on land or sea, is quick 
detection. To accomplish this end at 
sea, modern ships are equipped with 
a fire-detection system which con- 
nects, by means of piping, all holds 
and enclosed spaces directly with a 
smoke-detecting device located on the 
bridge in the navigating room. By 
means of continuous suction, air is 
drawn from each hold, paint locker 
and other enclosed space. This col- 
umn of air passes in front of a light. 
If a fire should break out in any 
space, the smoke would quickly ap- 
pear in front of the light — on some 
models an alarm would sound — and 
the captain would know immediately 
that there was a fire on board and 
its location. He would then apply the 
second part of this wonderful device, 
namely, a stream of carbon dioxide 
gas which would be turned into the 
burning section and the fire quickly 
smothered. 


Sometimes the vessel is not equip- 
ped with CO, gas, particularly if 
she is propelled by steampower, in 
which case steam is turned into the 
affected area and in time the oxygen 
content of the air will be so reduced 
that the fire will be smothered. In 
a number of cases while fires at sea 
have not been extinguished by COs 
gas or steam, they have been kept 
under control until the vessel could 
make a safe port and the fire ex- 
tinguished with water by the local 
fire department. 

It is, of course, easier to control 
a fire if the ship is divided into many 
compartments. The modern multi- 
compartment ship is not only safer 
from the point of view of sinking, 
but also from a fire hazard stand- 
point. lollowing the last war, many 
ships using the then new Diesel en- 
gine were constructed on what is 
known as the shelter deck plan. This 
shelter deck is of lighter construc- 
tion than the rest of the ship and in 
many cases this shelter deck had no 
bulkheads. If it had bulkheads, there 
were so-called “tonnage openings”’ 
which permitted a fire starting in a 
lower hold to eat into the shelter 
deck, through which it would spread 
without interruption and imperil the 
whole vessel. These “tonnage open- 
ings” are unprotected passageways 
through the bulkheads, which make 
the bulkhead of little use, but from 
the owner’s point of view save him 
tonnage dues in passing through the 
Panama Canal. These decks, when 
not fully bulkheaded, are not counted 
in tonnage measurement of the ves- 
sel for assessing canal transit charges. 
As these vessels were powered with 
Diesel engines they had no steam 
and were without any means of fight- 
ing fire. Through the efforts of un- 
derwriters, these vessels had the 
openings in the shelter deck bulk- 
heads closed or at least covered with 
fire-resisting wood, or wood covered 
with asbestos sheets. In vessels with- 
out bulkheads, bulkheads either per- 
manent or of temporary construction 
were fitted as fire stops. To furnish 
fire-fighting equipment, smoke detec- 
tors were installed with a CQ» gas 
equipment, or oil-fired boilers of suf- 
ficient capacity to produce steam to 
smother a fire in the largest com- 
partment were installed. Underwrit 
ers gave preferential rating to cargo 
shipped on such vessels and losses by 
fire were greatly reduced. : 

Sprinkler systems are of little value 
on cargo ships as the holds are very 
deep and are completely filled, when 
loaded with ordinary cargo, so that 
sprinklers would be of little serv- 
ice if installed. On passenger ships 

(Continued on page 22) 
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HE role of Insurance in the 

! Defense Program is a subject 

embracing the activities of a 
number of governmental procurement 
agencies. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for me to analyze 
and present to you in any degree of 
detail a discussion of this subject in- 
sofar as procurement agencies of the 
Federal Government, other than the 
War Department, are concerned. It 
is with the War Department insur- 
ance activities that I have been most 
closely associated and it is mainly 
around those activities that I shall 
center my remarks tonight. 

In the ordinary course of peace 
time procurement activities, insur- 
ance presented no particular prob- 
lem to the supply arms and services 
of the War Department. During 
peace time it has been customary to 
deal with suppliers and contractors 
by means of the standard Gevern- 
ment form of lump sum contract. The 
interest of the United States under 
such contracts has been protected 
by means of the customary perform- 
ance and payment bonds which are 
required, and in the majority of cases 
no attempt was made to direct or 
control the types and amounts of 
insurance which the lump sum con 
tractors obtained for their protection. 


It has been and still is the policy 
of the Government not to insure its 
own property. In relatively few cases 
in the past the War Department has 
entered into lump sum_ contracts 
which additionally provided that stor- 
age on the premises of the contrac- 
tor and in his custody, of the mate- 
rials or products to be supplied un 
der the contract, was required. In 
such cases it has been customary for 
the Government to hold the contrac- 
tor responsible for any losses of 
property involved until delivery and 
acceptance and to insure this custody 
obligation by means of policies of 
insurance. 

The vast Defense Program was 
thrust upon the United States in the 
summer of 1940, almost without 
warning, and the objectives estab- 
lished for the War Department sup- 


ply arms and services appeared to 
be almost impossible of attainment. 
The Selective Service Act had not 
even been adopted by the Congress 
when the War Department was 
called upon to clothe, house, and pro- 
vide training facilities for an army 
of more than a million men, and to 
build factories to supply them with 
arms and ammunition, 

The National Congress recognized 
that speed was of the utmost impor- 
tance, that contracts would, of neces- 
sity, be tremendous in size, of an 
unusual character in many instances 
and generally far beyond the usual 
capacity of the contractors involved. 
The many uncertainties inherent in 
any such undertaking which would 
not ordinarily be in evidence during 
peace time procurement activities had 
to be allowed for. The Congress pre- 
pared the way for these obstacles 
to be speedily overcome by authoriz- 
ing the use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The fundamental general principles 
underlying the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
form of contract are that the man- 
agerial services and ability of capable 
firms will be employed to do a job 
for the Government; that all of the 
costs of the work will be borne by 
the Government, and that the con- 
tractor will be paid a stipulated fee 
determined in advance and fixed at 
the time the contract is signed, which 
fee is to compensate the contractor 
for his services. The type of facili- 
ties which the procurement agencies 
of the War Department were re- 
quired to provide had been drasti- 
cally changed by reason of the les- 
learned from the conduct of 
the war in Europe up to that time, 
and the fixed-fee form of contract 
was immediately resorted to in order 
that the procurement program might 
proceed without any delay due to 
drastic alterations in plans and 
specifications and in other ways. The 
use of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee form 
of contract greatly assisted the War 
Department in the attainment of the 
procurement objectives which had 
been established. However, with the 


sons 
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advent of its use came many prob- 
lems which had not hitherto been 
encountered. 

The standard cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
form of contract in general provides 
among other things that the contrac- 
tor shall procure and maintain such 
bonds and insurance as the contract- 
ing officer may require, and that 
losses and expenses not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise (includ- 
ing settlements made with the writ- 
ten consent of the contracting officer ) 
and actually sustained by the con- 
tractor in connection with the work 
and found and certified by the con- 
tracting officer to be just and reason- 
able, are reimbursable unless such 
reimbursement is expressly prohib- 
ited elsewhere in the contract. 

Since the general tenor of the 
fixed-fee contract is to place upon 
the United States the responsibility 
for all costs in connection with the 
work performed under the contract, 
it was necessary to determine whether 
any insurance ought to be authorized 
thereunder. 


A careful examination of the prob- 
lems involved in this situation was 
made and it was determined that 
the Government's policy of self-in 
surance should be adhered to insofar 
as such adherence continued to be in 
the best interests of the United States. 

Since plant protection and_ plant 
security sections had already been or- 
ganized and were functioning effec- 
tively to safeguard the property of 
the United States involved in the 
performance of these contracts, it was 
decided that no insurance against 
loss of property belonging to the 
Government should or would be au 
thorized under the general provisions 
of the fixed-fee contract. 

That part of the examination of 
the problems which involved the field 
of casualty insurance and service re- 
vealed that if the War Department 
undertook to eliminate the work 
men’s compensation and liability cov- 
erages, it would be necessary to 
establish and maintain for a long 
period of years a large insurance or 
ganization within the Department 
with which to effectively control 
claims arising against cost-plus-a- 
fixed fee contractors involving per- 
sonal injuries and damage to the 
property of others. In addition, it 
would have been necessary to estab- 
lish as part of such an insurance 
organization for the purpose of keep- 
ing the cost at a minimum, a large 
safety engineering corps to supplant 
the safety work normally handled by 
reliable casualty insurance company 
engineering divisions. 

jased upon these considerations, 
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it was decided that the War Depart- 
ment should authorize and require 
fixed-fee contractors to procure and 
maintain workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability insurance, 
comprehensive liability insurance 
with limits of $50,000 for any one 
person and subject to that limit 
$100,000 for any one accident and 
comprehensive automobile _ liability 
for bodily injury coverage with lim- 
its of $50,000 for any one person, 
and $100,000 for any one accident 
and automobile property damage lia- 
bility coverage with a limit of $5,000 
for any one accident. 

These limits of insurance were not 
chosen because it was believed that 
they would be high enough to take 
care of all claims which might con- 
ceivably arise, but because it was be- 
lieved that they afforded sufficient 
protection to take care of the major- 
ity of claims which might arise, and 
that even in those cases where claims 
were made for amounts in excess of 
the limits provided, the insurance 
carrier involved would be sufficiently 
interested to carefully handle the 
cases in order to afford adequate pro- 
tection for all of those concerned. 

* & oe 

§ pe having settled upon this 

program, and after a review 
of some of the policies which had 
been purchased by fixed-fee contrac- 
tors, it became apparent that the cost 
of such insurance on the basis of the 
customary rates was excessive. The 
fixed-fee projects involved were very 
large, and in many cases the contrac- 
tor was a joint-venturer composed of 
several individual contracting firms 
which had not previously been asso- 
ciated together; the payrolls upon 
which premiums for the types of in- 
surance involved were predicated 
were enormous, wage scales had in- 
creased considerably, and bonus and 
overtime payroll allowances were 
prevalent. All of these factors tended 
to drastically distort the customary 
premium rates, and even had there 
been no out-of-the-ordinary factors 
involved other than the tremendous 
payrolls, the published premium rates 
would have been, in my opinion, in- 
appropriate. 

There was no time available to 
work out a leisurely solution to this 
problem, and in many states the rates 
of premium were controlled by local 
boards and bureaus so that requests 
for deviations from the standard rates 
in all probability would not have been 
acted upon before some of the proj- 
ects involved had been completed, or 
were near completion. In making 
this statement, it is not my intention 
to level any criticism at the state 
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officials or the boards and bureaus 
involved, for they have all been most 
cooperative in this National Defense 
effort. The statement is made rather 
to stress the speed with which these 
projects were being completed, and 
to show that it was necessary for 
some method to be adopted by the 
War Department which would im- 
mediately produce the desired results. 

In order to bring about some modi- 
fication of the rates, and at the same 
time eliminate the possibility of any 
alleged discrimination as between in- 
surance carriers, a system of com- 
petitive bidding was devised, and in 
January of 1941, fixed-fee contrac- 
tors were required to obtain bids 
from the different types of insurance 
carriers involved. The bids were 
carefully evaluated and the insur- 
ance was awarded to the lowest 
bidder. 


Although this procedure solved the 
problem to a certain degree insofar 
as the price of the insurance was 
concerned, there were many disad- 
vantages to such a system. The eval- 
uation of insurance bids on projects 
of the size with which we were deal- 
ing required a high degree of tech- 
nical insurance knowledge and ex- 
perience. It was, therefore, necessary 
to have all such bids forwarded to 
Washington for final determination. 
requently the evaluation of the bids 
made it desirable from a price stand- 
point to place the workmen’s com- 
pensation with one carrier and the 
liability lines with another carrier. 
This splitting of coverage required 
close supervision of the safety work 
which was expected, and it was nec- 
essary to carefully supervise the 
preparation of the policies in order 
that the cross liability problems in- 
volved would be taken care of. lur- 
ther, due to the fact that the rates of 
premium in many cases were rigidly 
controlled, even the competitive bid 
system did not bring about the level 
of premium which the War Depart- 
ment sought to attain as a reasonable 
basis for services being rendered. 

The competitive bid system caused 
the various types of insurance car- 
riers to employ all means at their 
disposal in competing for this busi- 
ness, and it soon became apparent 
that the rates of premium being 
quoted by the carriers, where such 
rates were not rigidly controlled, 
were difficult, if not impossible, to 
justify. It is believed that if this 
system had been permitted to con- 
tinue, the War Department would 
have been subject to serious criticism 
at a later date by the insurance-buy- 
ing public generally for having used 
its tremendous buying power to 


bring about a chaotic condition in the 
insurance industry. 

In February, 1941, the Under Sec- 
retary of War decided that since this 
was a large, important and highly 
technical problem with which the 
War Department had to deal, with- 
out precedent, it was expedient to 
appoint an impartial committee of 
insurance experts to advise him con- 
cerning such matters, this committee 
to be known as the War Depart- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on In- 
surance, 

The Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of Mr. George S. Van Schaick, 
former Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of New York, and pres- 
ently vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company; Doctor S. 
S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Professor Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard, Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor George K. Gardner, Harvard 
University, had submitted to it for 
study the entire insurance program 
of the War Department up to that 
time. After careful consideration of 
all of the phases of the problems in- 
volved, the Committee advised the 
Under Secretary of War that in its 
opinion the program adopted was 
sound. It is interesting to note that 
in this report the Committee ex- 
pressed the considered opinion that 
the War Department should not ac- 
cept bids from insurance carriers 
which could not be justified, and 
which might eventually produce in- 
solvency on the part of the carriers 
involved. 

Recognizing that the competitive 
bid system required a high degree 
of centralization for administrative 
purposes, and that it might lead to 
practices on the part of the insurance 
carriers generally which were of 
doubtful value, the War Department, 
after considerable study, developed 
what is now known as the War De- 
partment Insurance Rating Plan. 

Realizing that such a plan in- 
volved radical departures from the 
customary practices of insurance car- 
riers, the Under Secretary of War 
submitted the proposed plan to the 
Advisory Committee on insurance 
for study and recommendation. I 
am proud to say that this Committee 
did yeoman duty, and for some sixty 
days carefully analyzed and studied 
the problem most assiduously. In the 
course of. its consideration of the 


plan, the Committee had before it 
in consultation the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York and several 
of his deputies, the Chief of the Rat- 
ing Bureau of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, the Chief Actuary 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
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ment, Actuaries of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, and of the American Mutual 
Alliance, as well as individual casu- 
alty actuaries, company executives of 
both stock and mutual fields, and 
other insurance authorities. Upon 
completion of its study, the Com- 
mittee concluded that the plan was 
sound and recommended to the Un- 
der Secretary of War that it be 
adopted by the War Department as 
a “practicable and desirable method 
of purchase by the War Department 
of the types of insurance involved”. 

The Under Secretary of War ac- 
cepted the recommendations of his 
Advisory Committee, and on May 
3, 1941, announced the War Depart- 
ment Insurance Rating Plan to all 
supply arms and services of the War 
Department as a standard basis for 
the purchase of insurance in connec- 
tion with fixed-fee contracts. Within 
a short time the plan was adopted 
for use in connection with similar 
types of contracts by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, the Maritime Commission, 
the Federal Works Agency and sub- 
sidiaries, and in some cases by the 
Defense Plant Corporation. 

The War Department Insurance 
Rating Plan produces insurance costs 
on what is believed to be the most 
economical basis consistent with 
sound underwriting practice, elimi- 
nates the competitive element by. per- 
mitting the contractor to select an 
insurance carrier with whom he cus- 
tomarily deals in the ordinary course 
of business, eliminates the cross lia- 
bility problem in the majority of 
cases, and because of its uniformity 
and simplicity, permits insurance to 
be administered without difficulty by 
the field forces of the War Depart- 
ment’s procurement agencies. 

The plan, in order to be uniform 
for all types of carriers, required the 
separation of agency type carriers 
and their agents. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that contractors should be able 
to continue to have the benefit of the 
services and advice of qualified in- 
surance agents, brokers or other per- 
sons similarly qualified, provision 
was made for the rendering of this 
service by means of Insurance Ad- 
visor’s Agreements. 

The manual rules and rates which 
were to be used for the purpose of 
issuing the policies under the War 
Department Insurance Rating Plan 
were worked out by the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives and the 
American Mutual Alliance in coop- 
eration with the War Department 
and other agencies which had adopted 
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the plan. The Joint Committee 
adopted existing manual rates and 
rules, with the exceptions that in 
lieu of applying the experience rat- 
ing plan, manual rates were reduced 
10 per cent for workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance, and in lieu of applying indi- 
vidual risk rating plans in other 
lines the rates were reduced 50 per 
cent. Claim adjustment expenses and 
taxes are provided for somewhat in 
the same fashion as similar expenses 
are handled under the standard retro- 
spective rating formula. The gen- 
eral expenses, payroll auditing and 
safety engineering expenses are pro- 
vided for in the fixed charge, plus 
whatever must be paid for reinsur- 
ance and the cost of providing for 
losses in excess of the maximum. 


The percentage reductions made 
in the compensation and liability rates 
evidence the fact that the carriers be- 
lieve that the loss ratios will be pro- 
portionately low. Strangely enough, 
the 50 per cent modification of lia- 
bility rates was a step towards more 
conservative underwriting methods 
as compared to the quotations which 
had been received in liability lines 
under the competitive bid system. 


HERE were a number of objec- 

tions to the War Department 
Insurance Rating Plan when it was 
first announced, but I am happy to 
say that in practically all cases after 
state insurance officials and company 
executives had the opportunity to 
carefully study the plan, it was ac- 
cepted as a necessary means of ob- 
taining the required insurance and 
service facilities on the most eco- 
nomical basis. Undoubtedly some 
company Officials, state insurance offi- 
cials, agents and brokers thought, at 
first, that the use of such a plan was 
out of the question, for while it is 
based on sound underwriting prin- 
ciples, it does contain many phases 
which are entirely new. It seems 
proper here to pay tribute to the 
patriotism of many of these “first- 
blush skeptics” who voiced no opin- 
ion at the time but proceeded to care- 
fully study the problem in an effort 
to be favorably convinced rather than 
in an effort to prevent operation of 
the plan. The desire to cooperate was 
everywhere in evidence, and the suc- 
cessful participation of the insurance 
industry in the Defense Program is, 
in my opinion, due largely to the 
intelligent approach to the tremen- 
dous problem confronting the Gov- 
ernment, and the spirit of coopera- 
tion which has prevailed since the 
War Department Insurance Rating 
Plan was announced. 
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It is rather interesting, I think, 
to refer here to the considered opin- 
ion of Mr. Clarence W. Hobbs, Spe- 
cial Representative of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which was contained in his 
report to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners during 
their convention at Detroit, June 9, 
1941. Mr. Hobbs is a recognized au- 
thority on matters of this kind and 
his report reveals a keen insight into 
the problems confronting the Govern- 
ment. I should like to quote a few 
of his remarks: 


“The Federal authorities have been 
faced with an emergency situation, and 
have had to act rapidly in dealing with 
insurance problems. Their attitude has 
not been hostile to private insurance, 
though they have very properly been 
insistent upon recognition by the car- 
riers and their rating organizations of 
the extremely abnormal situation, and 
modification of rating procedure and 
rates in the interest of giving the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies the character 
of protection desired at reasonable cost. 
The carriers, The National Council and 
other rating organizations have proven 
willing to cooperate, and up to date 
there has been a fair measure of agree 
ment. 

“This is undoubtedly the proper atti- 
tude. Insurance is an auxiliary activity, 
which can play a valuable and impor- 
tant part in aiding the Government in 
its prodigious task. It is no easy matter 
in a democracy like ours to achieve an 
economic integration of all national ac 
tivities and resources, welding them into 
a unit devoted to the Nation’s cause. 
If it can be achieved by voluntary 
cooperation, so much the better; the 
enforcement of cooperation is always 
disagreeable and requires the expendi- 
ture of time and energy better spent 
elsewhere. Voluntary cooperation should 
properly go to the extent of remodel- 
ing practices and procedure, and the 
establishment of rates at a point con- 
sistent with at least breaking even. To 
go beyond this is suicidal, and suicide 
has not as yet been required. We are 
fully aware that our country’s cause ‘is 
our cause; and insurance carriers, rating 
organizations and advisory officials alike 
will not fail in this exigency to act in 
harmony with the National Govern- 
ment.” 


Thus far I have dealt more par- 
ticularly with the manner in which 
the insurance industry has been in- 
tegrated into the National Defense 
activities. It seems appropriate now 
to briefly discuss the results which 
have been obtained. It is difficult, 
of course, for insurance to come to 
the forefront in view of its intangible 
nature, and as long as first-class serv- 
ices are being rendered little is heard 
of this important auxiliary activity. 
To my mind the job that is being 
done by the insurance industry in 
the Defense Program is one of which 
it may justly be proud. Insurance 
carriers, brokers and agents alike 
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have moved in wherever their proj- 
ect is located, have established the 
service facilities required, and have 
lived with the job day after day just 
as diligently as any workman. 


Many of these projects cannot be 
named today, but it can be said that 
the insurance industry has followed 
the contractors wherever they have 
gone. Claim representatives and in- 
surance safety engineers are bunking 
alongside American workmen in far- 
away places, putting in long hours 
each day trying to keep these men 
from being injured, and attending 
to their hospitalization and compen- 
sation when preventative measures 
failed. In many instances, insurance 
is being efficiently handled by men 
who have been sent into totally un- 
familiar localities, and almost with- 
out exception it can be said that very 
fine service is being rendered. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that 
the War Department realizes that no 
mistake was made in its decision to 
utilize the facilities of the Insurance 
industry in the performance of the 
difficult and tremendous task before 
it, and that for the most part the 
confidence placed in the industry’s 
ability to do the job and to do it 
right has been amply justified. 


The War Department Advisory 
Committee on Insurance, three mem- 
bers of which come from your own 
\ssociation, has been of invaluable 
aid to the War Department in chart- 
ing a course for insurance in the de- 
fense effort. In addition, the coop- 
eration and assistance of the rating 
organizations, state officials, insur- 
ance actuaries, company officials and 
insurance attorneys who have gen- 
erously contributed their time, their 
knowledge and their experience to- 
wards the furtherance of a sound 
and practicable insurance program 
for the War Department, is greatly 
appreciated, and the successful oper- 
ation of the program is due in a 
large measure to their activities. 


[ face the future of our undertak- 
ing with assurance that we shall com- 
plete it together in the true American 
way. The recent advent of active 
hostilities has greatly served to em- 
phasize the necessity for close coop- 
eration and unity of effort on the 
part of all of the American people. 
National Defense is not a bargain — 
it is a duty. I am confident that 
whatever task the future may hold 
in store, the insurance industry is 
squarely behind this American effort 
and stands ready and willing to play 
its part to the finish. 
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Marine Insurance in a 


W orld at War 


(Continued from page 18) 


where there are many public spaces 
and corridors, the use of sprinklered 
systems has increased on modern 
vessels. Another fire preventive meas- 
ure is the use of high ventilator 
cowls, too high to catch a lighted 
cigarette tossed away by a passenger 
or a member of the crew. 

Undoubtedly the largest protec- 
tive measure for the safe preserva- 
tion of ships and cargoes is the work 
of the inspection bureau of the Board 
of (Marine) Underwriters. For sev- 
eral decades this Board has pioneered 
in the compiling and promulgation of 
rules for the safe loading and stow- 
age of cargoes. For instance, grain 
is an unstable cargo, and if merely 
poured into the holds of a vessel 
would shift with the rolling of the 
ship and under extreme conditions 
would list and sink the vessel. Ac- 
cordingly, rules provide that the 
holds must be divided fore and aft 
with shifting boards; that double 
deck vessels must have wing feeders 
to trim the cargo; that the bulk 
grain must be held down by boards 
on which are stowed tiers of bagged 
grain. Unless grain is so loaded 
underwriters will not insure grain 
cargoes. 

So with the stowage of mixed car- 
goes, rules are made for the dis- 
tribution of cargo over the holds to 
provide for its safe carriage. Fur- 
thermore, the attendance of the un- 
derwriters’ surveyor while the vessel 
is loading has a moral effect of great 
value. When ships are so loaded a 
certificate of inspection is given to 
the owner on payment of a modest 
inspection fee. A similar work is 
carried on by the Canadian Board 
of Underwriters and by the British 
Board of Trade under government 
auspices. The Steamboat Inspection 
Service of the United States, after 
long consideration and hearings, has 
now promulgated rules for the safe 
loading of cargoes. These rules are 
in general similar to the Board of 
Underwriters’ rules and have been 
accepted by the underwriters in so 
far as they apply, the Board reserv- 
ing freedom of action to supplement 
these rules where conditions arise 
not covered by the government rules. 

The proper packaging of cargo to 
withstand the hazards of the con- 
templated voyage is an important 
element in the prevention of loss in 
overseas carriage. The goods must 
be properly protected against mois- 
ture, breakage, leakage and theft. 


Some kinds of goods will not war- 
rant the cost of a package that will 
prevent minor losses and so the un- 
derwriter insures only against losses 
due to stranding, sinking, fire or col- 
lision. Less perishable goods, prop- 
erly protected by packing, will be in- 
sured against any loss due to an 
external cause. 


In the last analysis the safety of 
ships and cargoes depend in large 
measure on the knowledge and skill 
of the master and crew. After a ves- 
sel sails there is little moral hazard 
involved. The cargo is out of the 
custody and control of its owner; 
the ship is solely in the control of 
the master. There is no opportunity 
for the cargo owner to injure or 
destroy the cargo, and without col- 
lusion between owner and master the 
ship is not exposed to moral hazards 
to which fixed property on shore is 
subject. It is therefore very unusual 
when any question of moral hazard 
arises in a marine loss. 








“Employee Organization 
for Fire Safety” 


PLANT EXECUTIVES, WHO ARE WON- 
DERING HOW FAR TO GO IN DEALING 
with the threat of air raids, will find 
the answer in the recommended exit 
drill of the National Fire Protection 
Association’s recently published pam- 
phlet entitled “Employee Organiza- 
tion for Fire Safety”. The pattern 
of such a drill, the pamphlet points 
out, is substantially identical with an 
air raid evacuation procedure. The 
exit drill supervisory personnel would 
be the air raid warden organization. 
To show how an air raid organiza- 
tion parallels that of the exit drill 
set-up, the air raid protection ter- 
minology is given  parenthetically 
throughout the text on exit drills. 


This timely and interesting pam- 
phlet also stresses the importance of 
plant fire safety organization. An or- 
ganization for fire safety, it points 
out, provides for some one to be 
thinking about fire emergencies and 
planning for them. The plant is 
likely to be better protected because 
fire situations will be recognized and 
protection provided. The things that 
need to be done to avoid serious fires 
are not spectacular, but they involve 
a day-to-day vigilance which requires 
the cooperation of practically every 
member of the force. 


Single copies of the publication 
have been furnished free to all 
N.F.P.A. members. Single copies to 
non-members are available at a 
price of twenty-five cents. 
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National Bureau Announces 
Raise in Auto Liability Rates 


CHANGES IN RATES FOR AUTOMO- 
BILE LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR NON- 
rate regulated states have been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
effective January 12 in accordance 
with the usual rule governing the 
application of rate changes. Under 
this rule, the revised rates are avail- 
able in most territories at the option 
of the insured on policies effective 
on or after November 1, 1941. 

Rate changes on private passen- 
ger automobiles have been made in 
some or all of the rating territories 
in the following thirty-four states: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Rate changes on commercial auto- 
mobiles have been made in some or 
all of the rating territories in the fol- 
lowing eighteen states: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi; Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont. 
The overall effect of the rate 


changes in the above states is an in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent in premium for 
bodily injury and property damage 
insurance on private passenger auto- 
mobiles and an increase of 1.8 per 
cent for commercial automobiles. 


In revising rates on the basis of 
the annual experience reports of the 
companies, the changes have been 
confined to those territories and clas- 
sifications for which they are defi- 
nitely required by the experience. 
Most of the increases in rates are 
for property damage liability insur- 
ance, where the experience has been 
especially unfavorable due principally 
to the increase in accidents and the 
rising cost of labor and materials. 
The experience upon which this revi- 
sion is based does not include experi- 
ence for the year 1941 which will not 
become available in form for rate- 
making purposes until the latter part 
of this year. Although there was a 
marked increase in accidents and a 
further rise in the cost of labor and 
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materials in 1941, no factor has been 
included in the revised rates to re- 
flect those conditions due to the un- 
predictable nature of conditions in 
1942. 


With this revision of rates all the 
remaining differences in rates in 
these states for “W”, “X” and “Y” 
(Light, Medium and Heavy) pri- 
vate passenger automobiles have been 
eliminated so that today practically 
throughout the country there is no 
longer any variation in the cost of 
automobile liability insurance by make 
or model of car. This change, based 
on the experience of the companies, 
has resulted in a reduction in the 
rates in many territories for insur- 
ance on the “Y” or heavier private 
passenger cars. 


Traffic Accident Emergency 
Program 


THE FIRST THREE OF A SERIES OF 
SPECIAL REPORTS RELATING TO STUDIES 
of traffic accident emergency condi- 
tions have been published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council and are now 
being distributed to interested per- 
sons. 


These special reports dealing with 
“Intoxication in the Traffic Accident 
Emergency”, “Protecting the Pedes- 
trian in the Traffic Accident Emer- 
gency”, and “Winter Driving in the 
Traffic Accident Emergency”, were 
prepared by committees on the street 
and highway traffic sections of the 
Council. Preparation of the reports 
was started immediately following 
the issuance of President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation regarding the national 
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accident situation on August 18, 
1941, in which ruling he called upon 
the National Safety Council to lead a 
nation-wide campaign to stop acci- 
dents retarding defense. 


Canadian Fire and Casualty 
Premiums Increase 


A STATEMENT ON 1941 OPERATIONS 
OF FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES IN 
Canada, prepared by G. D. Finlay- 
son, Canadian Superintendent of In- 
surance, reveals increases over the 
previous year. [*xcerpts from Mr. 
Finlayson’s report follows: 


“Using premium income as the index 
of production, the increase in 1941 over 
1940 will be found to be approximately 
15 per cent. In 1940, the premium writ- 
ten for fire, automobile and the various 
classes of casualty business amounted 
to approximately $85,000,000; the amount 
for 1941 will be considerably in excess 
of $95,000,000. 

“In interpreting these figures regard 
must be had to the practice fairly gen- 
eral throughout 1941 in the fire insur- 
ance field, of the substitution of a three- 
year term instead of the former one- 
year term for mercantile risks; the re- 
sult will be to increase the 1941 pre- 
mium income at the expense of the in- 
come for the two succeeding years. It 
will probably be found that, to get the 
true picture of the increasing volume of 
business, the comparative figures for 
the three-year period will have to be 
taken into account. 

“The fire loss ratio of approximately 
37 per cent in 1940 will not be exceeded 
in 1941; a reduction is rather’ to be 
expected. In the automobile field restric- 
tions on the consumption of gasoline 
and a consequent reduction in _ traffic 
may have tended to reduce both pre- 
miums and accidents, but the latter have 
been swollen by wartime pressure and 
recklessness, so that the loss ratio will 
be found to be not less, but probably 
greater than in 1940.” 


Mr. Finlayson then proceeded to 
compare the fire and casualty busi- 
ness in Canada during 1941, the sec- 
ond year of the current war, with 
1916, the corresponding period in the 
first world conflict. He said: 


“Fire insurance premiums written in 1916 
amounted to under $28,000,000; the losses 
to $15,000,000 and the loss ratio to 54%. 
The figure for 1941 will show a premium 
income increased by over 50%, or nearly 
$45,000,000, but in interpreting this increase 
it must be remembered that the average 
premium rate of $1.09 in 1916 was reduced 
to 60 cents or less in 1941. 

“Had the 1916 rate prevailed, the pre- 
miums written would have been three times 
the amount written in 1916. The 1941 losses 
of $15,000,000 will be almost exactly the 
1916 figure. *** 


“Looking at the five-year period follow- 
ing 1916 both premiums and losses in- 
creased by approximately 80% by 1921; it 
is to be hoped that still further improve- 
ments in fire protection will prevent such 
an increase in losses by 1946.” 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA 
CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 

made by the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, that on 
December 31, 1941, J. Somers Smith 
retired as treasurer and executive 
secretary and will now assume the 
office of assistant to the chairman of 
the board. 

Taking over the offices held by Mr. 
Smith will be J. H. R. Timanus, who 
started with the Contributionship 
more than thirty-five years ago and 
has been secretary of the organiza- 
tion since 1938 

Mr. Smith, who became one of 
the most notable figures in mutual 
insurance circles in the course of the 
fifty-four years he has served his com- 
pany, entered the employ of the Con- 
tributionship following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1887, at which time, his 
father, Jas. Somers Smith, was sec- 
retary and treasurer. Upon the death 
of the latter in 1894, Mr. Smith suc- 
ceeded him. In 1938, he was elected 
executive secretary, meanwhile con- 
tinuing as treasurer. 





J. SOMERS SMITH 


Becomes assistant to chairman of board. 


The retirement of Mr. Smith on 
December 31, 1941, calls to atten- 
tion that Mr. Smith’s grandfather 
was secretary and treasurer from 
1842 to 1869, and his father from 
1869 to 1894, so that in a span of 
one hundred years, three generations 
of this distinguished line of the Smith 
family have occupied the same offi- 
cial chairs in the headquarters of the 
Contributionship. In devoting his en- 
tire business life to insurance, Mr. 





J. H. R. TIMANUS 
Named executive secretary of nation's oldest 
insurance company. 


Smith has been prominent in the 
support of various activities in the 
interest of the industry as a whole. 
He was one of the early presidents 
of the Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia, is a fellow of the Insurance 
Institute of America, and for many 
years lectured before the Institute 
classes in Philadelphia on the prin- 
ciples and history of insurance. He 
is vice-president of the Corporation 
for Relief of Widows and Children 
of Clergymen in the Communion of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
an insurance institution which is re- 
markable not only for its long his- 
tory, having been founded in 1769, 
but also for the ‘fact that its re- 
sources substantially exceed its in- 
surance in force. 

Mr. Smith is also governor of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company, founded 
in 1732, the oldest social organiza- 
tion in America with a record of con- 
tinuous existence. He is president 
of the Mercantile Beneficial Associa- 
tion, now nearly one hundred years 
old, and is a manager of the Saving 
Fund Society of Germantown. For 
ten years he served the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania, A. F. & A. M., as 
treasurer, and he is a Past Master 
of Lodge 51 which celebrated its 
150th Anniversary about a year ago. 

Mr. Smith has always been keenly 
interested in the national organiza- 
tions of mutuals and has appeared 
on several occasions as a speaker be- 
fore their national conventions. 


Mr. Timanus, who now takes the 


helm of the oldest fire insurance com- 
pany in America, also attended the 
University of Pennsylvania and has 
made his way up to his present posi- 
tion through outstanding merit. He 
is well known in state and national 
organizations, being now president 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies and of the 
I‘ederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. Also he is a_ former 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, a director of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, and 
is a member of the Insurance Depart- 
ment Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Timanus’ other activities in- 
clude membership in the Philadelphia 
Committee of Seventy ; he is a former 
vice-president of the Germantown 
Historical Society, and a member 
of the University Club, the Union 
League, Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
and the Fourth Street Club. His 
continued close relationship with 
the Contributionship, one of whose 
founders was Benjamin Franklin, has 
made his advice much sought in the 
management of the various historical 
and patriotic societies to which he 
belongs. 

He is being warmly congratulated 
by his many friends in all branches 
of the insurance business. 








Donates Ambulance and 
Equipment to Red Cross 


HAROLD R. GORDON, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE GENERAL COMMITTEE FOR 1942 
Accident and Health Insurance Week, 
announces that the Committee has 
voted to convert a portion of its pro- 
motional fund for the week into 
equipment to be presented to the 
American Red Cross. 

A combination ambulance blood- 
donor truck and mobile field kitchen 
fully equipped for ambulance service 
with four stretcher compartment as 
well as a medical unit and mobile 
canteen is being purchased by the 
Committee and is to be presented to 
the national offices of the Red Cross 
as soon as it is ready for delivery. 


The Committee voted to forego the 
nationwide search for the typical 
American nurse originally planned 
before the outbreak of the war as 
one of the features of Accident and 
Health Week and instead to place 
the funds allotted for this purpose 
at the disposal of the Red Cross. 
Offices of the Red Cross were asked 
what equipment was most vitally 
needed and they suggested the three- 
way ambulance unit. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


“A Correlated Effective Safety Cam- 
paign”, by James Stannard Baker — 
Nov., p. 24 

“Divided Highways Do Reduce Traf- 
fic Deaths”, by Martin Cullerton — 
March, p. 15 

Driving Hazards on Slippery Roads 
to Be Analyzed — Feb., p. 11 
Kansas City and Dallas Tie in Traf- 
fic Safety Contest — April, p. 25 
“Labor Unions and Safety”, by Ran- 
dall R. Howard — April, p. 13 
Leaders in Traffic Safety Contest An- 
nounced — Sept., p. 8 

L.M.C. Announces Winner of Na 
tion-Wide Contest — Aug., p. 9 
Michigan Mutual Publishes Indus- 
trial Safety Handbook — Nov., p. 9 


Midwest Safety Conference — May, 
p. 6 
Minnesota Curbs Drunken Drivers — 
July, p. 6 


Motion Picture Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee to Preview Films — April, p. 7 
National Safety Congress — Oct, 
p. 24 ; 
1941 Banner Year for Highway Safety 
Legislation — Aug., p. 11 
“Psychology Aids Driving Safety”, by 
Randall R. Howard — Feb., p. 13 
“Psychology Tackles the Accident- 
Prone Driver’, by Randall R. How- 
ard — Jan.,, p. 11 : 
“Safety Aids Defense’, Theme of 
Midwest Safety Conference — April, 
p ti 

“The National Defense Program as 
a Traffic Hazard”, by Randall R. 
Howard — July, p. 11 , 
Thirtieth National Safety Congress in 
Chicago, Oct. 6-10 — Sept., p. 14 
Tips for _— and Pedestrians — 


Aug., p. 9 ny 
Tips on Winter Driving Hazards — 
Dee., p.. 11 


Truck Drivers Code Signals — July, 


p: : : , 
Virginia Report Lists Accidental 
Death Causes — May, p. 9 

“Will Auto Production Cut Make 
Our Highways Safer?” by Randall R. 
Howard — Sept., p. 15 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Adjustment Problems Viewed by Mu- 
tual Loss Managers — Oct., p. 14 
“Food & Damage Claims’, by J. T. 
Kieley — March, p. 19 

Hail Writers Pay Big Losses in 
Northwest — Sept., p. 8 

Insurance Buyers Study Loss Adjust 


ment Problems — Dec., p. 7 
John C. Ryan Heads Independent 
Adjusters Assn. — May 


5 
Mutual Loss Managers 7 * Oct. 
9-10 in New York — Sept., p. 24 
Prompt Payment — July, p. 24 
“War and Defense Measures Raise 
Adjustment Problems”, by Frank L. 
Erion — Oct., p. 21 


AGENTS 


Agents Discuss “Graded Costs” to 
Stop Competition — Sept. p. 9 
Agents Schools Announced by Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty — June, 
p. 9 

Auto Dealers Banned as Agents in 
Minnesota — Sept., p. 18 


Bans Payment of Commissions to 


Unlicensed Persons — Sept., p. 10 
Bryson S. Thompson Heads Mutual 
Agents — Nov., p. 7 

“Insurance and Those Who Produce 
It’, by Louis H. Pink — March, p. 23 
Insurance Exchange Objects to Break 
for Policyholders — Nov., p. 13 
Michigan Considering New Agency 
Regulations — Sept., p. 5 

Mutual Agents Meet in Pinehurst 
Oct. 27-29 — Oct., p. 6 

Mutual Agents of Five States Hold 
First Meeting — April, p. 9 
Nebraska to Require Agency Licenses 
Yearly — Sept., p. 6 

New Agents’ Licensing Law in Ohio 
— June, p. 7 

Ohio Moves to Protect Business of 
Drafted Agents — April, p. 6 
Pennsylvania Amends Ruling on 
Agents Examination — Dec., p. 27 
Some Good Points of the V Plan for 
Insurance (Editorial) — Dec., p. 5 
Southeastern Mutual Agents Plan 
Regional Association — April, p. 12 
Stock Agents Choose Forshay as 
President — Oct., p. 25 

“Who Is Responsible for Agents” 
(Editorial) — June, p. 5 

“Who Is Responsible for Agents?” 
by Luke J. Kavannaugh — June, p. 22 





AUTHORS 
Saker, James Stannard — “A Corre- 
lated Effective Safety Campaign” 
Nov., p. 24 
Best, Alfred M. — “The Future of 
the Insurance Business” — Aug., p. 23 
Betterly, P. D. — “Loss Causes and 
Their Control’ — March, p. 17 
Blanchard, Ralph H. — “Insurance 
Education” Sept., p. 19 
Cullerton, Martin — “Divided High- 


ways Do Reduce Traffic Deaths” — 
March, p. 15 

Eaton, J. M. — “Insurance Develop- 
ments and Their Effect on Credit” 


— May, p. 23 

Emmons, F. J. — “Industry’s Respon- 
sibility in Plant Inspection — July, 
p. 19 

Erion, Frank L. — “War and Defense 


Measures Raise Adjustment Prob- 

lems” — Oct, p. 21 

Fay, Eugene P. — “As the Public 

Sees Automotive Casualty Companies” 
Nov., p. 17 


Ferguson, Homer J. — ‘Mutual In- 
surance in Peace and in War” — 
Nov., p. 23 

Godwin, David P. — “Forest Fires 
and National Defense’? — June, p. 19 
Havighurst, Harold C. — “State vs. 
Federal Regulation of Insurance” — 
Jan., p. 16 


Hobbs, Charles F. — “What the Pub- 
lic Expects of lire and Casualty In- 
surance Companies” — Nov., p. 17 
Hobbs, Charles F. — “Problems of 
Supervision in the National Emer- 
gency” — Dec., p. 21 

Hoffman, G. Wright — “Three Years 


of Wheat Crop Insurance’ — Sept. 
a. it 

Holmes, John J. — “The Examina- 
tion Problem” — Dec 


— we 
Howard, Randall R. — “Psychology 
Tackles the Accident-Prone Driver” 





Jan., p. 11 
Howard, Randall R. — “Psychology 
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Aids Driving Safety” — Feb., p. 13 
‘Howard, Randall R. — “Labor Un- 


\ons and Safety” — April, 


p. 13 
Howard, Randall R. — “The Na- 
tional Defense Program as a Traffic 
Hazard” — July, p. 11 
Howard, Randall R. — “Will Auto 
Production Cut Make Our Highways 
Safer?” — Sept., p. 15 
Howard, Randall R. — “Will War 
Food Program Increase Farm Acci- 
dents?” — Dec., P. 13 
Huebner, S. S. — “Proposed Ameri- 
can College of Property and Casu- 
alty Insurance” — Aug., p. 19 
Ilsley, J. L. — “Canadian Finance 
and the War” — June, p. 13 
Jones, Paul — “Anything Can Hap- 
pen — and Does!” — Jan, p. 19 
Jones, Paul — “Odd Accidents of 
1941” — Dec., p. 23 
Jones, Paul F. — “The Future of In- 
surance Supervision” — June, p. 23 
Kavanaugh, Luke J. — “Who Is Re- 
sponsible for Agents?” — June, p. 22 
Kieley, J. T. “Food and Damage 
Claims” — Mar ch, p. 19 
Kimball, Warren Y. 
Loss Fires” — Oct., p. > 17 
Leonard, Joy L. — “The Present 
Trend of Government l[inancial Pol- 
icies’”’ — Nov., p. 22 
Patterson, Edwin W. — “Required 
Motor Vehicle Insurance in New 
York” — Aug,., p. 13 
Pink, Louis H. — “Insurance and 
Those Who Produce It” — March, 
p. 23 
Pink, Louis H. — “The Search for 
Security’’ — May, p. 15 
Reeves, Raymond — “Present Status 
of Interstate Trade Barriers’ — Nov., 


“Why Large 


p. 21 
Rodda, William H. — ‘Fire Preven- 
tion in Defense Industries” — Aug., 


p. 17 

Rodda, William H. — “Aircraft Hull 
Insurance” — Nov., p. 11 

Rouillard, Arthur J. — “New Hamp- 
shire Financial Responsibility Act’’— 
Feb., p. 21 

Sawyer, E. W. — “Developments in 
Casualty Insurance” — Oct., p. 15 
Sayer, Henry D. — “Medical Prac- 
tice Under the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Law” — May, p. 17 

Sayer, Henry D. “Tuberculosis. in 
Industfy” — july, B p. 17 

Sigerist, Henry E. — “Winning the 
Battle, Once and for All” — Oct., 
p. 27 

Sloan, Alfred P., Jr. — “Wartime 
Production” — Dec., p. 17 
Steinmetz, Richard C. — “Current 
Developments in Arson Control” — 
July, p. 15 

Timanus, J. H. R. — “One Hundred 
and Eighty-Nine Years of Mutual In- 
surance” — Nov., p. 19 

Train, John L. — “Comprehensive In 
surance for Present-Day Needs” — 
May, p. 12 


Valgren, V. N. — “Farm Mutuals and 
Extended Coverage” — Oct., p. 19 
Valgren, V. N. — “The Place of the 
Safety Fund in Farm Mutual Service” 
— Nov., p. 22 

Yates, Col. Halsey E. — “National 


Defense” — Nov., p. 20 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


April Traffic Deaths Up 16% — 
June, p. 9 

“As the Public Sees Automotive Cas- 
ualty Companies”, by Eugene P. Fay 
— Nov., p. 17 


Assigned Risk Plan Proposed in New 
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York — July, 
Aasioned Risk Baa Approved in New 
York — Oct., 
Blackall dl Compulsory Auto 


Bill — May, p. 24 

Change Underwriting Rules as De- 
iense Aid — Aug,, p. 11 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance in 
Germany — March, p. 10 
Experience Under Massachusetts 


Compulsory Liability Act — Feb., 
p. 26 
New Auto Law for New York to 


Operate January 1 — Nov., p. 10 
New Book on Automobile Claim Prac- 
tice — Jan., p. 7 

“New Hampshire Financial Responsi- 
bility Act’, by Arthur J. Rouillard — 
Feb., p. 21 

N. H. Seeks to Return Assigned Risks 
to Normal Status — Feb., p. 24 
New P.L. and P.D. Plan Announced 
in New Hampshire — Feb., p. 24 
New Jersey Adopts Assigned Risk 
Plan — March, p. 

“Required Motor Vehicle Insurance 
in New York”, by Edwin W. Patter- 
son — Aug., p. 13 
Smaller Auto Volume Thought Prob- 
able in Canada — Sept., p. 9 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
Blanchard Elected President Casualty 
Actuarial Society — Nov., p. 10 
“Developments in Casualty Insur- 
ance’ , by E. W. Sawyer — Oct., p. 15 
“Food and Damage Claims”, by ,. Bs 
KKieley — March, p. 19 
Mississippi Turns Down War Depart- 
ment Plan — Sept., p. 9 
Randall Heads Casualty and Surety 
kxecutives Assn. — May, p. 
COMMISSIONERS 
Alien Companies Are Sound, Pink 
[ells Legislature — March, p. 5 
Army Calls Neslen — March, p. 6 
Bill Seeks to Reorganize Michigan 
Department — March, p. 7 
Blackall Submits Survey to Commis- 
sioners’ Subcommittee — Jan., p. 27 
Canadian Supervisory Officials in New 
Posts — April, p. 7 
Carlson Named Utah Insurance Com- 
missioner — Oct., p. 5 
Commissioner Harrington Honored— 
June, p. 6 
Commissioners Committee Reports— 
Dec., p. 20 
Commissioners’ Executive Committee 
Hits Hobbs Bills — April, p. 7 
Commissioners’ Executive Committee 
Meets in New York — March, p. 22 
Commissioners Parley at Detroit — 
June, p. 11 
Complete Arrangements for Commis- 
sioners’ Meet — Nov., p. 4 
Cordero Named Michigan Deputy — 
March, p. 6 


Directory of Insurance Supervisory 


Officials — Feb., p. 7 

Eugene P. Berry New Michigan Com- 
missioner — Jan., p. 4 

Francis Named Maine Insurance Com- 
missioner — Jan., p. 4 

Graves Appointed Arkansas Commis- 
sioner — Jan., p. 26 


Harrington Reappointed in Massa- 
chusetts — April, p. 8 

Hobbs Announces Personnel of N. A. 
I. C. Committees — Sept., p. 27 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce Hears 
Speech by Blackall — Oct., p. 9 
Insurance Supervision Shifted in Utah 
J. C. Ketcham Resigns from Michi- 
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gan Dept. — Nov., p. 10 
Jenifer Appointed Idaho 
Director — Jan., p. 14 
Lockhart Named Texas Life Com- 
missioner — May, p. 4 
Logan Resigns as Attorney for Neb- 
raska Department — Aug., p. 8 
MacClatchy Heads Canadian Super- 
intendents — Sept., p. 26 
Michigan Insurance Department Un- 
dergoes Reorganization — July, p. 10 
Neslen to Retain Utah Commissioner- 
ship — Aug., p. 7 
New Commissioners’ Committee Ap- 
pointments — May, p. 8 
Newell R. Johnson Named Minnesota 
Commissioner — Feb., p. 8 
New Illinois Director Honored at 
Luncheon — March, p. 6 
Parkinson Named Assistant Illinois 
Insurance Director — April, p. 10 
Paul F. Jones Named Illinois Insur- 
ance Director — Jan., p. 6 
“Problems of Supervision in the Na- 
tional Emergency”, by Chas. F. Hobbs, 
— Dec., p. 21 
Program for Commissioners’ Detroit 
Parley Completed — May, p. 10 
Purcell Named Minnesota Deputy 
Commissioner — July, p. 8 
Read Names New Chairmen for Zones 
Four and Five — March, p. 5 
Reginald D. Cole Named Vermont 
Commissioner — Feb., p. 28 
Scheufler Named Missouri Superin- 
tendent of Insurance — Sept., p. 10 
Texas Senate Confirms Life Commis- 
sioner — June, p. 7 
Thompson Reappointed Oregon Com- 
missioner — July, p. 27 
Wartime Spirit Punctuates Commis- 
sioners N. Y. Meeting — Dec., p. 15 
COURT DECISIONS 
Cincinnati Flood Damage Claim Set- 
tled by Compromise — Dec., p. 9 
Court Sustains Payment of Excess 
Commissions — July, p. 8 
Interesting Opinion on Expert 
timony — April, p. 24 
Return Canceled Policy or Pay Pre- 
mium in Nebraska — Sept., p. 7 
DEATH NOTICES 
Casey, Sam L., 


Insurance 


Tes- 


Dies — Nov., p. 10 


Folonie, Robt. J., Death Takes — 
April, p. 10 
Glover, C. W., Death of — July, p. 4 


Gunn, John A., Dies — Nov., p. 27 
Howell, C. M., Dies — Dec., p. 24 
Ketcham, Former Michigan Commis- 
sioner, Dies — Dec., p. 12 

Knepper, Russell M., Dies — April, 
p. 10 

Lake, Frank J., Dies — April, p. 19 
Lee, H. Walter, Secretary of Coal 
Merchants Mutual, Dies — April, p. 12 
Lysle, E. D., Dies — Dec., p. 28 


Magill, Henry P., Dies — Aug., p. 10 
Mallery, George L., Death of — Dec., 
p. 12 

Martin, Mrs. F. J., Dies — Aug., p. 10 
Settle, Paul S., Dies — Jan., p. 14 
Watt, W. W., Dies — Nov., p. 4 
Wright, Omar H., Dies — Sept., p. 8 

EDITORIALS 
A Respected Speaker Makes Some 


Points — May, p. 3 

Do Local Pressure Groups Force Fed- 
eral Regulation? — April, p. 5 
Gallup Poll on Public’s Attitude To- 
ward Insurance? — Jan., p. 3 

“Get Together — On What?’’—Sept., 
p. 3 

“If the Commissioners Should Start 
Investigating :—’ — July, p. 3 


Legislative ae Submit- 
ted to TNEC — Feb. p. 5 
Looking Again at the’ Fiend Toward 
Federal Supervision — Nov., p. 3 
On the Insurance Front — Feb., p. 5 
Some Good Points of the V Plan 
for Insurance — Dec., p. 5 
Stock Official Discovers Mutuals 
Have Arrived — Oct., p. 5 
The High Command Imposes Upon 
a Faithful Servant — Aug., p. 
The Realists Take Over a" the 
Sweet Singers — March, p. 3 
Who Is Responsible for Agents — 
June, p. 5 

FARM 
Crop Insurance at New High — Nov., 


p. 
“Farm Mutuals and Extended Cover- 
age”, by V. N. Valgren — Oct., p. 19 
Four Major Changes in 1942 U. S. 
Crop Insurance Program — July, p. 6 
Insurance on Mortgaged Corn No 
Longer Required — Dec., p. 10 
Missouri Warns Against Misclassifi- 
cation of Farms — June, p. 6 
“Three Years of Wheat Crop Insur- 
ance”, by G. Wright Hoffman—Sept., 


p. 11 
“Will War Food Program Increase 
Farm Accidents?” — by Randall R. 
Howard — Dec., p. 13 
FIRE INSURANCE 
“Aircraft Hull Insurance”, 
H. Rodda — Nov., p. 11 
Big Increase in Major Fires of 1940 
— Feb., p. 17 
Fall River Loss Burns Rubber 
Needed for Defense Projects — Oct., 
p. 14 
Further Sentences in Missouri Com- 
promise Case — June, p. 28 
Institute of Fire Insurance Draws 
Many Mutual Students — Sept., p. 24 
Missouri Ouster Hearings Seen as 
Continuing Months — May, p. 21 
New H.O.L.C.-S.C.A. Contract Filed 
in New York — May, p. 4 
Registration Completed for Institute 


by William 


of Fire Insurance — Aug., p. 6 
Request $5 Minimum Premium on 
Fire Policies — Dec., p. 9 

Rumor New Contract — FO; 


L..C.-S.C.A. — March, p. 8 

Second Fire Srnec ti ‘Institute An- 

nounced — July, p. 25 

“Why Large Loss Fires?” 

Y. Kimball — Oct. p. 17 
FIRE PREVENTION 

American Mutual Donor of Defense 

Pumper — June, p. 9 

“Current Developments in Arson Con- 

trol”, by Richard C. Steinmetz —- 


by Warren 


July, p. 15 
“Defense” Concern of Fire Waste 
Council — April, p. 17 


Elevator Dust Explosions Subject of 
N. F. P. A. Report — April, p. 12 
Federal Funds Asked for Fire De- 
fense Equipment — Sept., p. 6 

“Fire Defense” — March, p. 21 

Fire Hazard of War Effort Holds At- 
tention of N. F. P. A. — May, p. 19 
“Fire Prevention in Defense Indus- 
tries’, by Wm. H. Rodda — Aug,, 
p. 17 

Fire Prevention Vital to Success of 
Defense Program — Oct. p. 9 
“Forest Fires and National Defense”, 
by David P. Godwin — June, p. 19 
Hartford Winner of Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest — April, p. 9 
“Industry’s Responsibility in Plant 
Inspection”, by F. J. Emmons, July, 
p. 19 
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lowa Short Course Includes Arson 
Investigation Class — June, p. 8 
“Loss Causes and Their Control’, by 
P. D. Betterley — March, p. 17 
Model Fireworks Law Campaign — 
= p. 8 

N. F. P. A. Presidency Nomination 
Again Goes to Small — March, p. 8 
Plan for Fire Prevention Week — 
Aug., p. 12 

Reveal Plans for Youth Fire Pre- 
vention Contest — April, p. 19 

Says Popular Type Extinguishers 
Will Stop Bomb Fires — Oct., p. 25 
Sound Information About Sabotage 
— Dec., p. 8 

Toronto Host to Annual N. F. P. A. 
Meeting — April, p. 20 


FRONTISPIECE 


Berry, Eugene P., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Michigan — April, 
p. 4 

Fraizer C. C., Insurance Director, 
State of Nebraska — Feb., p. 4 
Francis, Pearce J., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Maine — Sept., 


Gibbs, J. P., Casualty Insurance Com 
missioner, State of Texas — Aug,, 


Pp. oe 2 
Graves, J. Herbert, Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Arkansas—March, 


p. 2 

Hobbs, Charles F., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Kansas — June, 
p. 4 

Johnson, Newell R., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Minnesota—July, 
p. 2 

Jones, Paul F., Director of Insurance, 
State of Illinois — May, p. 2 
Larson, J. Edwin, State Treasurer and 
Ex-Officio Ins. Commissioner, State 
of Florida — Jan., p. 2 

Lockhart, O. P., Life Insurance Com- 
missioner, State of Texas—Nov., p. 2 
Scheufler, Edward L., Supermtend- 
ent of Insurance, State of Missouri— 


Oct., p. 4 


INLAND MARINE 


Marine Definition Reinstated in Mis- 
souri — March, p. 8 

Maryland Approves Personal Prop- 
erty Floater — Dec., p. 9 


INSURANCE (General) 


A Sane Approach to Competitive 
Problems — July, p. 10 

Alien Insurance in the United States 
— June, p. 15 

A. M. A. Insurance Conference Meets 
in Cleveland December 9-10 — Nov., 


A. M. A. Insurance Conference Told 
of New Rating Devices — May, p. 25 
British Insurance Carriers Lose 
French Market — May, p. 5 
Campbell Again Heads Credit Men's 
Insurance Group — May, p. 10 
Challenges Assertion That “Insur- 
ance Is Different’ — Sept., p. 5 
Changes in Excess Underwriters Man- 
agement — April, p. 28 
Excess Insurance Company Com- 
pletes Reorganization — May, p. 4 
Gesell Resigns from S.E.C. — March, 
p. 8 
Insurance Advisory Committee Named 
by War Dept. — Feb., p. 12 
Insurance and Politics Report Pro- 
vokes Controversy — Feb., p. 8 
are and Those Who Produce 
, by Louis H. Pink — March, p. 23 
a ance Developments and Their 
Effect on Credit”, by J. M. Eaton— 
May, p. 23 
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“Insurance Education’, by Ralph H. 
Blanchard — Sept., p. 19 
International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel — Sept., p. 22 

Many Insurance Men on _ Business 
Welfare Committee — Feb., p. 7 
New York Questionnaire on Financed 
Premiums — July, p. 9 

Pearl to Retire from Massachusetts 
— Oct. p. 14 

Pink Finds Policyholder’s Interest 
Not Affected by R.F.C. Loan to Brit- 
ish — Aug., p. 7 

Pink Reports on Insurance Activities 
in 1940 Campaign — Jan., p. 7 

Plan for Fire and Casualty Course 
of Study Approved — May, p. 10 
“Proposed American College of Prop- 
erty and Casualty Insurance”, by S. 
S. Huebner — Aug., p. 19 

“State vs. Federal Regulation of In- 
surance”, by Harold C. Havighurst 
— Jan., p. 16 

“The Examination Problem”, by John 
J. Holmes — Dec., p. 19 

“The Future of Insurance Supervi- 
sion”, by Paul F. Jones — June, p. 23 
“The Future of the Insurance Busi- 
ness’, by Alfred M. Best—Aug., p. 23 
“The Search for Security”, by Louis 
H. Pink — May, p. 15 

Train Heads U. S. Chamber Insur- 
ance Committee — Aug., p. 6 
University Teachers of Insurance 
Hold Meeting in Chicago—Jan., p. 15 
Van Schaick Says Supervision Prob- 
lem Deserves Study — Sept., p. 4 
Von Thaden Joins Excess Insurance 
Company — Aug,, p. 8 

Wage-Hour Law Application to In- 
surance Discussed — April, p. 27 
Wages and Hours Decree in New 
Jersey of Wide Interest — Nov., p. 10 
Wage-Hour Survey of Insurance Bus- 
iness — Oct., p. 10 

“What the Public Expects of Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Companies”, 
by Charles F. Hobbs — Nov., p. 17 
Would Prohibit Use of Mails to Un- 
authorized Insurers — March, p. 24 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Brake Suggested on Policy Loans in 
Quebec — Sept., p. 5 

Condemns Drive to Sell Draftees Life 
Insurance — March, p. 4 
Distinguished Leaders on Life Presi- 
dents Program — Nov., p. 5 

Life Presidents’ Meeting Stresses De- 
fense Subjects — Dec., p. 7 

O. J. Arnold to Preside at Life Presi- 
dents Convention — Oct. p. 7 
S.E.C. Life Insurance Findings Be- 
ing Weighed by T.N.E.C. — March, 
p. 11 

T.N.E.C. Final Report Weighed by 
Congress and Business — April, p. 21 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ackerman to Head School of Busi- 
ness in Connecticut — Aug., p. 8 
American Bar Association Holds An- 
nual Meeting — Oct., p. 7 
“Anything Can Happen—and Does!” 
by Paul Jones — Jan., p. 19 
Business’ Role in Defense Dominates 
U. S. Chamber Meet — May, p. 11 
“Canadian Finance and the War”, by 
J. L. Ilsley — June, p. 13 

Levering Cartwright Managing Fdi- 
tor National Underwriter—June, p. 25 
“National Defense’, by Col. Halsey 
E. Yates — Nov., p. 20 

“Odd Accidents of 1941”, by Paul 
Jones — Dec., p. 23 
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“Present Status of Interstate Trade 
Barriers’, by Raymond Reeves—Nov., 
p. 21 

Psychological Tests in Hiring Sales- 
men — Sept., p. 5 

“The Present Trend of Government 
Financial Policies”, by Joy L. Leon- 
ard — Nov., p. 22 

U. S. Chamber Meeting Opens April 
28 — April, p. 23 

“Wartime Production”, by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr. — Dec., p. 17 

Winners Announced in Health Con- 
servation Contest — April, p. 8 


MUTUAL (General) 


Ad-Sales Conference — Nov., p. 26 
American Mutual aaoeee Co. Be- 
gins Operation — Nov., 5 

Annuai Reports of Two Gateats Win 
Recognition — Aug., p. 9 

A. D. Baker Retires as President of 
Michigan Millers — Feb., p. 25 

Bill Authorizes Issuance of Nonas- 
sessable Policies — Jan., p. 4 

Black Elected Member of A. S. A. 
Board of Directors — March, p. 4 
Brown Heads Mill & Elevator Field- 


men’s Association — March, p. 6 
California to Be Host to Mutual In- 
surance Convention — Sept., p. 25 


Choose Officers of Mutual Engineers 
Assn. — Sept., p. 23 

College Students Begin L. M. C. 
Training Course — July, p. 9 
Complete American Mutual Liability 
Training Course — Oct., p. 10 
Davis Heads Owatonna Dept. Fed- 
erated Hardware Mutuals — April, 
p. 10 

Dickinson Again Heads North Da- 
kota Farm Mutuals — June, p. 8 
Eastern Mutual Federation Holds An- 
nual Meeting — Oct., p. 9 
Employers Mutuals in New Home 
Office Building — June, p. 10 
Executive Changes in Kemper East- 
ern Division Announced — Feb., p. 12 
Factory Mutual Companies Merge — 
Nov., p. 25 

Formation of Aircraft Mutual Being 
Considered — May, p. 6 

Former Maine Governor Joins Un- 
ited Mutual — May, p. 7 

Dan Genrich Heads Wisconsin Mu- 
tual Association — Feb., p. 9 
Governor Stassen Addresses Minne- 
sota Mutuals — Jan., p. 5 

Heads" L. M. C. Boiler and Ma- 
chinery Department — March, p. 22 
F. W. Hill Named President of Dor- 
chester Mutual Fire — June, p. 8 
Idaho County Mutuals in Annual 
Meeting — July, p. 25 

Illinois Mutuals Meet to Discuss 
Common Problems — Oct., p. 8 
Iowa Mutuals Hold Annual Conven- 
tion — Nov., p. 6 

Carl N. Jacobs New U. S. Chamber 
Insurance Director — April, p. 11 
Kamper Heads Wisconsin Mutuals — 
Dec., p. 10 

L. A. Jack Again Heads Maine Mu- 
tuals — July, p. 7 

Laidlaw Heads Minnesota Mutuals — 
Oct., p. 9 

Lancaster County Mutual 100 Years 
Old — Feb., p. 10 

Lititz Mutual in New Home — Sept., 
p. 21 

Los Angeles, Convention City—Aug., 
p. 21 

L. M. C. Promotes — June, p. 10 
Maine Official Named Secretary of 
Mutual Company — May, p. 6 
George L. Mallery Named Chairman 
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of the Board — March, p. 10 
Merger of Six Factory Mutuals Ap- 
proved — June, p. 8 


Michigan Mutuals Hold Biennial 
Meeting — Feb., p. 10 

Michigan Mutual Liability Acquires 
New Fire Organization — Jan., p. 7 


Michigan Mutual Liability Elects Two 
New Directors — March, p. 9 

Ray J. Mills Named President of 
Iowa Mutual Liability — Feb., p. 11 
Mutual Aircraft Conference Develops 
Wide Interest — Nov., p. 7 

Mutual Company Prepares for Cen- 
tennial Celebration May, p. 7 
Mutual Fire Engineers Meet August 
19-21 — July, p. 8 


“Mutual Insurance in Peace and in, 
War”, by Homer J. Ferguson—Nov., 
p. 23 

Mutual Progress Reviewed at Los 
Angeles — Nov., p. 14 

Mutual Surplus Limitation Bill De- 


feated — May, p. 6 


Mutual Underwriters Study Defense 
Problems — Nov., p. 6 

Mutuals Organize Reinsurance Car- 
rier — Aug., p. 10 

Mutuals Pioneer Voluntary Compli- 


ance with Wage Act — Aug,, p. 10 
Mutuals Ready for Los Angeles Con- 
vention — Oct., p. 11 

Nebraska Mutuals Elect A. H. Schultz 
President — March, p. 22 

New England Mutuals Reelect 
Wheeler — June, p. 9 

New Hampshire Passes Nonassess- 
able Policy Bill — May, p. 7 
New Management for Mutual 
of Saco — July, p. 5 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Observes 
Fortieth Anniversary — June, p. 25 
“One Hundred and Eighty-Nine Years 
of Mutual Insurance”, by J. H. R. 
Timanus — Nov., p. 19 

John G. Owen Heads Central Mu- 
tual Casualty Company — Dec., p. 11 
Paper Mill Mutual Resumes Opera- 
tion — Feb., p. 9 
Pennsylvania Mutuals 
Meeting — July, p. 7 
Portrait of J. J. Fitzgerald Presented 


Fire 


Hold Annual 


to Company — Jan., p. 14 
Scholarships Awarded to Trafhe Of- 
ficer Students — Sept., p. 13 


H. B. Sparks Retires as President of 
Millers of Alton — Feb., p. 10 


Ernest F. Stockwell Elected Direc- 
tor of American Mutual — March, 
p. 10 


“The Place of the Safety Fund in 
Farm Mutual Service”, by V. N. Val- 
gren — Nov., p. 22 
Twenty-Year Employees Feted by 
Kemper Insurance — May, p. 9 
Wisconsin Mutuals Meet in Milwau- 
kee — Oct., p. 8 

POLICY FORMS 
“Comprehensive Insurance for Pres- 
ent-Day Needs”, by John L. Train— 
May, p. 12 
Convertible Form 
— Dec., p. 12 
Convertible Forms to Be Banned in 
Michigan — July, p. 10 
New Standard Fire Policy Bill Intro- 
duced in New York — Feb., p. 16 
Revised Standard Provisions for Au- 
tomobile Policies Ready — June, p. 28 
Standard Automobile Liability Policy 
Revised — Oct., p. 10 
Suggests $25 Deductible Fire Policy 
in Canada — July, p. 4 
Ultimate All-Risk Policy 


Banned in Illinois 


Achieved in 
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California — Sept., p. 7 
RATES 
A. M. A. Insurance Conference Told 
of New Rating Devices — May, p. 25 
Defense Deviation Filings Extended 
— March, p. 26 
North Carolina Asks for Filing of 
Rating Schedules — Feb., p. 12 
Superintendent Pink Talks on Rates 
at Toronto — Oct., p. 25 
Texas Hearing on Fire Rates — May, 
p. 8 
U. S. Supreme Court Declines to Re- 
view Missouri Rate Case—Oct., p. 25 
Utah Warns Against Rate Discrimi- 
nation — Sept., p. 6 
Virginia Approves Deviation on De- 
fense Projects — March, p. 26 
RULINGS 
Annual Statements Must Be Sent by 
First Class Mail — Dec., p. 6 
Bans Payment of Commissions to Un- 
licensed Persons — Sept., p. 10 
Convertible Form Banned in Illinois 
— Dec., p. 12 
Gain and Loss Exhibit Must Be In- 
—y in Maryland Statement—Dec., 
“p. 10 
Hi. O.L.C. Contract Declared Illegal in 
New adie — Feb., p. 8 
H.O.L.C. Contract Held Rebate in 
Virginia — Nov., p. 8 
H.O.L.C. Pact Declared 
Ohio — Dec., p. 8 
B:O.L.C. +“; Suspended in Geor- 
gia — Feb., 9 
H.O.L.C. - S. Es. Contract Given 
Tentative O.K. in Utah — Dec., p. 8 
H.0.1..C. -5.C.A. gene Violates 
Georgia Law — Jan., 
Indiana Acts on Unlicensed Business 
os May, p. 5 
Insurance on Financed Cars Subject 
of Michigan Ruling — Dec., p. 11 
Kentucky bi ge Against Over-insur- 
ance — April, 9 
Limited On K. & H.O.L.C. Contract 
in Georgia — Oct., p. 14 
Marine Definition Reinstated in Mis- 
souri — March, p. 8 
Maryland Approves Personal 
erty Floater — Dec., p. 9 
Maryland Complicates Reinsurance 
with Lloyds — July, p. 6 
Minnesota Disapproves H.O.L.C. 
Contract — Jan., p. 4 
Missouri Cautions Companies on Use 
of Binders — March, p. 8 
Missouri Officials Disagree on Par- 
ticipating Policies — March, p. 10 
Nebraska Dept. Bans Mae ge in 
Insurance Contracts — July, p. 
Nebraska Outlaws H.O.L.C.-S. ¥C. A. 
Contract — Feb., p. 25 
New Angle on Term Fire Policies in 
Ohio Opinion — Aug., p. 8 
N. H. Ruling Clarifies Status of Em- 
ployment — Sept., p. 10 
New H.O.L.C. Contract Gets New 
York Trial Period — June, p. 27 
New Mexico Disapproves H.O.L.C. 
Contract — Jan., p. 14 
Ohio Ruling on Licensing of Agents 
— Jan., p. 4 
Revised H.O.L.C. Contract Deadline 
Extended in Georgia — May, p. 6 
Revised H.O.L.C. Contract Submit- 
ted to N. Y. Dept. — Feb., p. 9 
Rules on Premiums Held in a Fidu- 
ciary Capacity — Sept., p. 10 
Rules Surety Bonds Must Show 
Amount of Premium — Sept., p. 10 
Rules That Banks May Buy Mutual 
Coverage — April, p. 24 
South Dakota Ruling on 


Illegal in 


Prop- 


Financed 





Auto Coverage — July, p. 4 

Stock Association H.O.L.C. Contract 
Held Illegal in New York — Jan,, 
p. 10 

Warns of Irregularities on Insurance 
of Financed Cars — July, p 

STATISTICS 

April Fire Losses Up 10%—May, p. 7 
August Fire Losses Up 16% — Sept., 


p. 26 

August Traffic Deaths Up 21% — 
Oct., p. 13 

February Fire Losses Lower—March, 


p. 8 

Fire Losses Up 40% — Nov., p. 8 
January Fire Loss Down 27%—Feb., 
p. 16 

January Traffic Toll Up 9%—March, 


p. 9 
July Fire Losses Up 17%—Aug., p. 12 
July Traffic Deaths Up 18% — Sept., 


p. 9 
June Fire Losses Up 28%—July, p. 25 
March Fire Losses Up 5.6% — April, 
p. 9 
May Fire Losses Up 9% — June, p. 8 
1940 Fire Losses Down 2.2% — Jan., 


p. 6 
1941 Traffic Toll Up 17% — Aug,., 
p. 11 
November Fire Losses Up 2%—Dec., 
p. 10 
November Traffic Toll Up 8%—Jan., 


p. 6 
October Traffic Fatalities Up 12%— 


Dec., p. 11 

September [ire Losses Up 16% — 
Oct., p. 8 

September Traffic Deaths Up 14% — 
Nov., p. 9 

Traffic Deaths Increase Six Per Cent 
— Feb., p. 12 


Traffic Deaths Up 22% — April, p. 11 
Traffic Deaths Up 20% in May — 
July, p. 

Traffic. Fatalities Up 16% in First 
Quarter of 1941 — May, p. 9 

U, he Accident Toll Up 4% — Feb., 
p. 


TAXATION 


Chamber Reports "4 _— Insur- 

ance Taxes — Feb., 

Florida Bill Would pl 3% 

Premium Tax — May, p. 8 
UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE 

Bar Association Wins Verdict Against 

Alabama Adjuster — May, p. 9 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

Borah Named Chairman of Illinois 

Industrial Commission — July, p. 9 

Comment on Compensation Board 

Decisions — Sept., p. 8 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board 

Reports — Feb., p. 11 

Defense Deviation Filings 

— March, p. 26 

Fire Truck Accident Raises Compen- 

sation Questions — Sept., p. 9 


Gross 


Extended 


Insurance Committee Upholds War 
Department Regulations — March, 
p. 26 


“Medical Practice Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law”, by Henry 
D. Sayer — May, p. 17 

N. H. Ruling Clarifies Status of Em- 
ployment — Sept., p. 10 
“Tuberculosis in Industry”, 
D. Sayer — July, p. 17 
Virginia Approves Deviation on De- 
fense Projects — March, p. 26 
“Winning the Battle, Once and for 
All’, by Henry E. Sigerist — Oct., 
pa * 


by Henry 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mer., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Lumber Mutual Agency, Indiznapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 




















[GOUDEN RETRIEVER 
“Oleander of Woodend ¥. 


DEPENDABLE... 


In your business it pleases you to know that 


Like Mutual Insurance 


Whether it’s a fire loss on your business 
your customers are satisfied with the service property — stock of merchandise — your 


home and contents 


you give them. We are just as pleased when 
a policyholder says, ““We want you to know 
that we are deeply grateful for your attitude 
toward policyholders. You're dependable.” 


automobile or on acci- 
dent for which you are liable, the Hard- 
ware Mutuals have a reputation for being 
dependable—friendly—prompt. 


See the Hardware Mutuals representative and ask for a Courtesy Audit 
or an Insurance Check-up today. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVER About 1860 an Englishman 
visiting a circus at Brighton saw a troupe of Russian per- 
forming dogs. Impressed by their intelligence and aptitude 
and believing they would make useful sporting dogs he 
bought the entire troupe of eight, began extensive breeding 
experiments which developed what is now known as thé 
Golden Retriever. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardwayg Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisco 
Minnesota Impiement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minneso 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


+ 


some 


Today they are perhaps the most popular of the sporting 
breeds. Rugged, powerfully built, good level movers, equally 
at home on land or water, they are intelligent, fine workers. 
They make delightful companions and their beautiful color 
enhances their attractiveness. 











